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How far is the horizon? Sixty miles? 
Seventy? 


There are some people who look way 
beyond the horizon—not satisfied 
just to focus their minds on the lim- 
ited area immediately around them. 


THEY ARE THE NATIONAL 
GROUP OF AMERICA. 
They know people in other cities 
—the leading people. 
They travel to New York, Wash- 
ington, Chicago, San Francisco. 
They go on business, for recre- 


ation, for a thousand and one 
errands. 


They're in touch with what’s go- 
ing on. 


ARE THEY BUSY PEOPLE? 
Yes, busy because they are mental- 
ly alert. They have learned to live, 
to keep informed, to read what’s 
going on, to understand when they 
read. 


Rich? Yes, many of them. 


Influential? Yes, many of them. 
Civic-minded? Yes, many of them. 


SUSCEPTIBLE TO 
ADVERTISING? 


Yes, to good advertising, well-pre- 
sented, that sells forthrightly and 
persuasively. 


HERE’S A GROUP whose horizon 
is the whole country, whose friends 
are of the same kind, whose brains 
and earning power and activities 
make them the national set. 


Sure they read THE UNITED STATES 
NEWS. It’s their magazine because 
they are not satisfied with smatter- 
ings and fragments of news, hastily 
read in headlines each day. They 
want and they get in THE UNITED 
STATES NEWS a thoroughly presented, 
coherent story of the national news 
of the week because— 


National news is business news, money news, news of 


external forces that affect all professions and all occu- 


pations nowadays, news that persons in positions of 


responsibility must keep up with—news of national prob- 


lems and above all, the news within the news—important 


news for important people. 


R.C.A. BUILDING, N.Y. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


rue fastest MAGAZINE ON NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





















THE FACTS ABOUT DELAY 

IN DEFENSE CONTRACTS ee ae 
To Congress, Navy Secretary Knox says: “It is 
later than you think.” Assistant War Secretary 
Patterson says: “A year is a luxury we may 
never enjoy.” The public knows this nation is 
set to arm as it never armed before—but, when 
will paper orders become planes in the air, tanks 
on the earth, ships afloat? These are vital ques- 
tions. To get at the answer The United States 
News presents this exclusive article. 


THE WAR COMES CLOSER.................. m~ # 
President Roosevelt leaned back in his swivel 
chair and spoke of the possibility of acquiring 
naval and air bases in British-owned areas in 
this hemisphere. Mr. Roosevelt cautioned the 
press to stick to the news and the facts. Here in 
this article is the news .. . dramatic in its impli- 
cations; here are the facts ... hard and cold. 


EEDING EUROPE—NEXT 
IG PROBLEM FOR U. Gi,......cccccssosccgecssees r. 2 


A specific plan to route American food surpluses 
to war sufferers in Europe is advanced by ex- 
President Hoover. Just as specific are some 
of the objections raised in other quarters. What 
will this nation’s eventual policy be? This article 
takes no sides ... but it does reveal some of the 
backstage pressures at work +. . presents in detail 
the pros and cons of the problem. 


HY ARMY IS ASKING 
ye) RR Ue. eee .P. 9 


If the Administration gets what it wants—con- 
scription—one out of every 100 persons will be 
under arms. On Capitol Hill last week legis- 
lators heard from army officers the reasons back 
of the proposal ... reasons simply phrased... 
but reasons that affect the welfare and security 
of every individual. The reader will find this 
article an accurate short-cut toward understand- 
ing the problems involved. 


G. 0. P. NOMINEE 


TAKES INITIATIVE ee AD 


Carl Hatch, New Mexico’s soft-spoken Senator, 
really started something with his law to clean 
up campaign politics. Here in this article are the 
latest developments, in which verbal brickbats 
fly, tempers explode, arguments shuttle in 24- 
hour shifts. Here also is a concise summary of 
other events on the political front. 





NEWS within te Mevrs— 
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MR. WILLKIE’S ACCEPTANCE .. 


ahensceadiees aM 
Strange and unfamiliar faces pressed through the 
Main Street of Elwood, Indiana, last week-end. 
They had come to watch and hear Wendell Will- 
kie make his acceptance speech. Here for the 


reader’s reference is that speech . . . word for 
word. 
RED LETTER DEFENSE DATEG..... P. 18 


Graphic and unusual is this week’s Pictogram. 
Based entirely on official data analyzed by our 
staff, it presents future dates when Americans 
can expect important defense armament to be 
ready for use. Facts and figures on the defense 
program come alive in this newsworthy inter- 
pretation of the calendar. 


OUTLINE OF A NEW ERA.............. oe 
The steady hum of machines at work sounds 
in the Census Bureau’s quarters. Being ground 
out by these “mechanical brains” are facts that 
will force business to make many a readjust- 
ment, reveal many a trend of the ’20s reversed, 
note a surprising slowdown in the rate of the 
country’s growth. Here in this Newsgram, pre- 
liminary census returns are analyzed for their 
effect on the nation’s farms, factories, skyscrap- 
ers, suburbs. 
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lhe March of the Mews 
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Billions in Arms Orders . 


New Business Controls . . 


Congress pushes unprecedented 
legislation for drafting man power 
for defense as German air armadas, 
with bombs and machine guns, sweep 
over midland England, Wales and 
Scotland . .. British airmen and anti- 
aircraft guns drive back waves of 
Nazi raiders . . . British purchasing 
mission, seeking 3,000 American planes 
per month, receives assurance from 
President’s Defense Commission of 
1,300 to 1,400 planes monthly for Brit- 
ain beginning late in 1941 . . . Presi- 
dent reveals U.S. is negotiating with 
British for naval and air bases to bol- 
ster Western Hemisphere defense, in- 
cluding the Panama Canal... He also 
holds “conversations” with Canada 
regarding hemisphere defense. 

House passes, with amendments, 
Senate-approved bill authorizing Pres- 
ident to call out National Guard and 
reserves .. . defeats proposal to limit 
disposal of troops to continental U.S. 

. authorizes “bread and butter” 
gratuities to needy dependents of 
guardsmen mustered into active serv- 
ice .. . Requirement that employers 
rehire guardsmen after active service 
is omitted for later separate legisla- 
tion . . . Senate debates military con- 
scription bill . . . Defense Commission 
announces a total of $1,961,741,122 in 
army and navy defense contracts han- 
dled to August 10, not including War 
Department’s latest contract to pay 
Chrysler Corporation $53,500,000 to 
build a new factory for production of 
tanks on a guaranty basis. 


x *&* * 


State Department confers with Rus- 
sian ambassador in effort to improve 
relations with Soviet .. . disapproves 
Russia’s absorption of Latvia, Lithu- 
ania and Estonia, but plans to com- 
ply with Soviet request that Ameri- 
can diplomats withdraw from those 
Baltic states . . . U.S. Marines pre- 
pare to occupy former British de- 
fense areas in the International Set- 
tlement at Shanghai following a solu- 
tion of Japanese-American dispute 
regarding control of areas from which 
British troops withdrew. 
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. . Draft Bills Pushed . . . 
. Enforcing the Hatch Act 


President Roosevelt, back in Wash- 
ington between inspections of New 
England defenses and the army ma- 
neuvers in upstate New York, con- 
fers with party leaders in Congress 
over legislative prospects . . . has as- 
surance of progress on conscription and 
national guard legislation and that 
$4,800,000,000 rearmament appropria- 
tion bill and excess profits tax bill to 
finance defense will follow. 


x kk 


The House approves conference re- 
port on long-deferred omnibus trans- 
portation bill putting water carriers 
under Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion regulation along with railroads 
and truck carriers . . . House Ways 
and Means Committee concludes 
hearings and considers report to 
House on excess profits tax bill... 
Congress completes action and sends 
to President a bill putting investment 
trusts and investment companies 
under regulation of Securities and 
Exchange Commission . . . Federal 
Loan Administrator Jesse Jones tells 
House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee U.S. will have to subsidize 
exports in some form if nation expects 
to have any exports after war is over. 


xk kk 

Wendell L. Willkie is formally noti- 
fied, at Elwood, Ind., of his nomina- 
tion by Republican Party for Presi- 
dent and outlines views in acceptance 
speech (see page 14) . . . Speaker 
Bankhead appoints Representative 
W. M. Whittington (Dem.), of Mis- 
sissippi, chairman of campaign ex- 
penditures investigating committee of 
the House... Attorney General Jack- 
son, ruling that Democratic National 
Committee’s campaign books cannot 
be sold by state or local party organ- 
izations, sends circular of instructions 
to federal district attorneys about pen- 
alties for violations of the Hatch Act 
... John Cudahy, Ambassador to Bel- 
gium, after White House conference, 
says the President authorized him to 
say there was no intention of rebuk- 
ing him for recent London comments 
about conditions in Belgium. 
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NOW SGA UH 


U. S. now is to be forced to face the fact of a changed world; is to be 
forced to make its own place in that world. Reason: Chance of Britain alone holding 
out successfully against Hitler's attack is not large. British fate depends upon 
large-scale American naval and air force aid. With that aid, Britain may hold 
out; lacking it, a Nazi victory seems in the cards. Recit: Roosevelt moves at this 
time take on vast importance; are probable key to future course of war or peace. 


2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 





Would German victory mean any early attempted German invasion of U. S.? 

It's very doubtful. Military conquest of this country is far beyond the power of 
any Hitler; is not a factor in present calculations. Then why the worry? Answer 
is this: Downfall of Britain would raise the question of Canada's future; would 
raise the issue of sea control, vital for defense of commitments in Latin America; 
would raise the question of title to vast British investments here and in Latin 
America. Roosevelt now is negotiating with Canada and with Britain on these prob- 
lems ; is seeking to gain advantages for U. S. at an undisclosed price. 





Any idea that the United States could escape effects of a British downfall 
should be discarded. Reason: American agriculture and industry are heavily de- 
pendent upon the British market; are going to find that German trade methods sim- 
ply do not fit in with their needs. What about defense? Would an end to Europe's 
war check that program? Not a chance. Once Britain goes down, this country is 
on its own in a world full of potential enemies; is faced for the first time in 
its history with the problem, single-handed, of fulfilling the Monroe Doctrine, 
of guarding two oceans. Result: Armament will be a growing and a major U. S. in- 
dustry for years to come. Will that mean eventual war for United States? Cer- 
tainly it may; certainly there are going to be plenty of stresses and strains of 
the kind that produce war. 





Prospect now is that some major -bottlenecks in armament production may soon 
be broken; that the months ahead may see a real start on building of arms plant; 
that there will be laid a groundwork for future defense. But: Last three months 
have seen little progress in the vital problem of aircraft facility expansion, 
have pretty much been taken up with argument. U. S. dependence in the period 
just ahead is upon the world's strongest and best-prepared navy. 





Army's outlook: National Guard mobilization: Now approved by both houses of 
Congress and certain to be ordered for one year of training. This means that mem- 
bers of the Guard really will become part of the Regular Army; that they will 
bear the brunt of preparedness burden. Conscription: A diminishing prospect for 
this year. Unless Hitler scares them into action, a majority of the House is op- 
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posed to immediate application of selective service, is ready to vote a trial for 
voluntary enlistment. Full equipment: At least two years away even for an army qi 
of 750,000. Point to remember, however, is that, if a U. S. army is called to 
serve in Canada or Latin America, need will not be for all of the fancy equipment 
used in iurope; will rather be for mule power, air power, and ordinary man power. 





Present planning is not on the basis of a big army to fight in Europe. 
All planning is directed at the problem of this hemisphere, at the fact that Ih 





United States has Alaska, Canada and all of Latin America to defend. Idea of driv- 
ing Germany out of control in Europe is not held in responsible quarters here. 


War developments will force a whole new set of issues for the 1940 campaign. 
Reason: Defense requirements make necessary the stressing of ability to spend 


money, make debt a secondary consideration. Defense needs may make necessary Nev 
more rather than less regulation of some business. Chance of German victory of : 
forces to the front issue of appeasement or of non=-appeasement of victors. De- of | 


fense spending will tend to create broad business recovery. Trade upsets will 

















accentuate the farm problem. “se 
. ‘ * to th 
‘ tue fi 
\ der v 
Willkie shows full awareness of changing trends, is determined to hold the count 
‘ initiative gained in pre-campaign period. Roosevelt is prepared to play a wait- a 
ing game, to let events shape up the issues a bit more before pressing his campaign. — 

i Outcome is heavily dependent upon the turn of war; upon whether fighting has “A ve 
, Stopped and a reaction set in from war excitement; whether U. S. is engaged in ad- Th 
. ventures of its own, occupying British, French and Dutch possessions in the Car- Senat 
' ibbean; whether war is still going on, with Britain standing off Hitler. Quiet milite 
t will favor Willkie; emergency atmosphere will favor Roosevelt. At this stage sith 
! it's a toss-up. with 
produ 
Plan for excess profits tax on industry is moving in slow motion. Chance ing ot 

still is strong that Congress eventually will accept House committee plan with with 

few major changes. Prospect also is that Congress will refuse to divide ques- ~ 

tion of defense plant amortization and of removal of profit limitation from the The 

tax plan itself. 000 in 

Huge 

Points to note: Proposed tax will raise enough revenue to meet only 4.5 per oo 
cent of this fiscal year's cash deficit and only 12.5 per cent for a full year of eoveri 

collection. Tax will bear most heavily on durable goods industries, like steel aircra 

and construction, where investment is large and earnings in base period have been navy 

low. Tax on these companies, coupled with regular income tax, may often reach mnittec 

40 per cent of income. — 

Teally 

Choice that will confront U. S. if Britain goes down: (1) To turn to nation- money 

alism and isolation, with more government planning, more internal controls over The es 

industry and agriculture and finance and labor, or (2) to turn to a modern type 000,00 

of imperialism with emphasis upon development of the hemisphere through promo- — 

tion of highway development, industrial development, railway development, utiliz- 00.00 

ing American capital. month 

to be 

Chance is that United States will choose neither; that it may drift; that reach 

armament will be allowed to carry the country for some time before world forces yo 

catch up and precipitate a reckoning. hed b 
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The National Week « + + 


THE FACTS ABOUT DELAY 
IN DEFENSE CONTRACTS 


Actual Production Still Awaits Government-Business Agreement 


New formula gives promise 
of solving basic problem 
of plant construction 


The time: Three whole months after the 
United States set about feverishly to arm 
to the teeth. The attack that will decide 
tue fate of Britain and its sea power is un- 
der way. There are official hints that this 
country may be next to face Hitler. Navy 
Secretary Knox has warned Congress: “It 
is later than you think.” Assistant War 
Secretary Patterson has told the nation: 
“A year is a luxury we may never enjoy.” 

The place: The nation’s capital, with its 
Senators tangled in a debate on selective 
military service and its Representatives 
arsuing about taxes and “amortization;” 
with its Defense Commission struggling 
with questions of policy rather than real 
production; with its publicity mills grind- 
ing out big figures of results accomplished; 
with its endless conferences that never 
seem to produce agreement on vital prob- 
lems. 

The reported story: Nearly $2,000,000,- 
000 in defense orders have been “cleared.” 
Huge loans have been “negotiated” for 
financing of plants to build airplanes and 
airplane engines. In five weeks contracts 
covering 45 per cent of navy funds for 
aircraft have been “awarded.” A two-ocean 
navy is “on order.” Industry has sub- 
mitted “estimates” for huge additions to 
plant that will be required to fill orders. 

The actual facts: Only measure that 
really reflects defense progress is the cash 
money paid out for all defense purposes. 
The cash flow: $154,000,000 in May, $153,- 
000,000 in June, $177,000,000 in July, a 
probable $180,000,000 to $185,000,000 in 
August. This is an increase of only $30,- 
000,000 monthly, or 20 per cent, in four 
months. At least $450,000,000 will have 
to be spent monthly from now on to 
Teach the planned outlay of $5,000,000,000 
in this fiscal year. 

Through August 12, actual contracts 
had been signed for only 33 out of the 
4000 army planes for which funds are 
available. Existing capacity of producing 
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warplanes is not fully used. Loans for 
construction of airplane engine factories 
still are not actually arranged at this 
writing, although a plan for breaking that 
log jam is near agreement. 

Even after contracts really are signed 
and orders really are entered, months 
must elapse in all instances, and years in 
some instances, before war materials are 





—Harris & Ewing 
ROBERT PATTERSON 
Formula for defense plants 
(See page 6) 


delivered to the Army and the Navy. It 
will be Oct. 1, 1943, before full equipment 
is on hand for an army of 1,200,000 men. 
It will be 1946 before a two-ocean navy 
is in being. It will be one year from now 
before private industry is “consolidated” 
for defense work. It will be weeks before 
Congress clears kinks out of defense policy. 

The explanation: A contract “cleared” 
through the Defense Commission merely 
means that a proposed contract has re- 
ceived an “okeh” of that agency. It does 
not mean that the contract actually has 
been signed, representing an order actually 
entered. Consequently, this phase of the 


defense program is a far cry from goods 
delivered. 

The same is true of reported loans for 
plant construction. Those reports are the 
preliminary publicity and are a long way 
from the agreement that finally lets loose 
the actual dollars. Hitler required nearly 
seven years to gear Germany for the sort 
of war production that now is showing re- 
sults. The United States is trying to make 
the same progress in less than three years. 

That raises the question: Is the United 
States making all possible progress with its 
defense program? The answer is: No, there 
already has been three months of delay af- 
fecting the vital aircraft production pro- 
gram. Where does the trouble lie? The 
answer is: Trouble stems from a number 
of causes, some of which are fundamental. 

Is it labor trouble? Not up to this point, 
at least. Labor has gone along with the 
defense program in a co-operative manner. 
Strikes in defense industries are almost 
non-existent. No appreciable interference 
with production is traceable either to 
strikes or to labor shortages. 

Is it Congress trouble? Defense slow-up 
is traceable to Congress at one important 
point. This point is the limit of 8 per cent 
that Congressmen imposed upon profit 
that might be earned by companies and 
subcontractors of those companies, pro- 
ducing aircraft and warships. The limit 
formerly was 12 per cent for airplanes and 
10 per cent for warships. It now turns out 
that many subcontractors, supplying the 
main contractors, are not interested in gov- 
ernment business on this limited-profits 
basis. Congress is ready to repeal the limit 
upon profit, but is moving slowly. 

Is it Executive trouble? The White 
House has agreed to just about every- 
thing business has asked since the war 
emergency developed. But businessmen 
still do not feel secure in their relation- 
ship with the Government. 

Is it Defense Commission trouble? The 
answer is that the Defense Commission 
has no authority of its own. This Com- 
mission is in the middle, trying to solve 
the many problems that arise. It can show 
important results. But its key member, 
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The National Week 





William Knudsen, an expert on produc- 
tion, has been forced to devote so much 
time to details of tax policy and to gov- 
ernment-business relations—about which 
he does not profess to be an expert—that 
there has been little time to tackle the 
fundamental task of supervising and 


full cost of any new plant to be included— 
over a five-year period—in the price paid 
for the defense product, with industry then 
owning the plant. Army and Navy insisted 
that, if the Government paid for the plant 
on this basis, it should have some string 
tied to that plant after the emergency to 










Under this formula, if the industry af- 
fected needed to borrow money to pay for 
plant and equipment, the Government 
would contract to pay for this plant and 
equipment in five annual installments. At 
the end of the five years, the company and 
Government would decide between them- 
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speeding production. assure that there would be a “stand-by” selves, or through an arbitrator, upon a J Syece 
Is it trouble with industry? The answer: defense industry. fair value for the facilities at that time. 
In part, yes. Most of industry is pushing Agreement was reached by government The company then could gain clear title to wou 
ahead in full co-operation with the defense agencies and by leaders in Congress, how- the plant and equipment by paying the agai 
program. However, at some key points in _ ever, that, in order to speed defense, there Government this amount. If the company 

some industries where plant expansion is would be repeal of the limit on profits of | was unwilling to pay the price agreed upon Dec 
required, the companies involved refused the aircraft and ship-building industries or uninterested in the property, the Goy- j Unitec 
to turn a hand until they could see their and that industries would be permitted to ernment would keep title and would have § Gover 
profit without any element of risk involved. _ write off plant from tax-free earnings in a the responsibility of keeping the plant in fj mind» 
The task of giving to industry the as- five-year period. “stand-by” condition. The Government § Britair 
surance it demands has taken more than 4. With weeks and months rolling by, also would agree not to use the plant for § single- 
three months. a committee in which Leon Henderson, any commercial purpose. of Hit 

There now are signs that this bottleneck Defense Commissioner, and Robert Pat- A variation of this formula is to apply The 
in defense is about to be broken. Once it terson, Assistant War Secretary, took the to companies that can finance their own § for pil 

is broken, the most important part of this lead now has worked out a formula that plant expansion from company funds and §f in the 
country’s expanded armament program— may solve the basic problem of defense that are interested chiefly in tax conces- [J to con 
that involving creation of new plant and plant construction. sions on special defense construction. Un- § is for 
' new machinery for turning out airplanes der this formula, the companies would § ait anc 
and armor plate and cannon—can get ™ - agree, in a separate contract, to maintain § om the 
: started. THIS IS “MOCK” WARFARE defense plant in condition after the emer- J United 
What has happened, briefly, is this: gency has passed in return for the right to Hand 
. 1. Affected industries proposed, if they pay for the plant out of tax free earnings § Britain 
‘ were to be forced to add to their plants, in a five year period. naval 
that the Government let them deduct the All of this seems to involve technical States 
: cost of these plants from tax-free earnings issues. Yet the issues are such that mem- §/ Brit 
i in the space of five years, and that at the bers of Congress and some of the very Here 
( end of this time the plant be theirs with- conservative top-ranking government of- the Pr 
out strings tied to it. The Treasury said ficials have become excited over them— ff ¥cting 
| this was a matter for Congress to decide. asserting that industry is demanding too  8°Ver™ 
2. Government proposed that, in the in- be much as its price for helping the Govern- Those 
terest of speed, Government build the , ment prepare to defend the nation. The ™ 2" ! 

needed plant and lease it to private indus- GOMM point is made, however, that private in- Prime 

try to operate. Some of industry objected pt dustry cannot risk the funds of its in States 
that this might leave the Government in od RTA ? vestors without assurance that thos a 
business after the emergency, and the mem- oe Vr funds will not be dissipated. The point foundla 

bers of the Defense Commission did not > also is made that the new excess profits be for 

press the plan in any case where industries sod tax is going to take away from 40 to 50 States. 

, objected. t dé per cent of the net taxable income of §®¥¢ ™ 
3. As time dragged along, industry pro- - many defense industries when the tax is might 
posed that the Government permit the added to the existing income tax. It mig! 
three. | 
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THE WAR COMES CLOSER 


U.S., Rich in Planes and Ships, Seeks Bases From Battered Britain 


Success for Nazi air power 
would raze last barrier 
against a hostile Europe 


Decisions that can mean war for the 
United States are pressing in closer. This 
Government now is forced to make up its 
mind whether to go to the aid of Great 
Britain or whether to watch the British, 
single-handed, try to hold off the attack 
of Hitler’s Germany. 

The British need is for fighting planes, 
for pilots and for small warships to fight 
in the narrow waters around Britain and 
to convoy shipping. The American need 
is for air and naval bases in Canada, and 
air and naval bases in the Caribbean and 
on the mainland of South America. The 
United States has the planes and pilots 
and destroyers that Britain requires. 
Britain and Canada have the sites for 
naval and air bases that the United 
States requires, and will require urgently 
if Britain falls. 

Here is the basis for negotiation between 
the President of the United States, di- 
recting American foreign policy, and the 
governments of Great Britain and Canada. 
Those negotiations are under way. They 
gow from a reported formal offer ef 
Prime Minister Churchill to the United 
States and involve Trinidad, Barbados 
and Guiana in the Caribbean and New- 
foundland in the North. The plan would 
be for a 99-year lease by the United 
States. What the United States would 
give in return is not yet disclosed. It 
might be destroyers. It might be planes. 
It might be pilots. Or it might be all 
three. On the other hand, a reduction or 
cancellation of war debts could be the 
consideration. Or: Negotiations now un- 
der way—-conducted personally by Mr. 
Roosevelt—can concern higher questions 
of diplomacy, questions concerning the 
defense of and the future of the British 
Empire in event of German victory. 

Issues now at stake in the battle over 
Britain are these: Can an air force, by it- 
self, defeat a major nation? Can air power 
overcome sea power in any except narrow 
areas such as those between Great Britain 
and the European continent? Can an em- 
pire be maintained today over widely 
seattered areas of the earth in the face of 
hew weapons of assault? 

The United States is vitally concerned 
with answers to those questions. Mr. 
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Roosevelt obviously has concluded that 
that concern is great enough to justify 
emergency steps by this Government to 
give aid to the British. The question now 
is whether aid would be voted by Congress 
and whether aid could be in time. 

The view of American military authori- 
ties is this: Hitler is striving now to attain 
control of the air over Britain. To gain 
control he is throwing huge plane armadas 
into attack. Each 18-plane unit in those 


armadas has its assigned task. Some units 
engage British planes in combat to dis- 
tract attention from high-flying bombers 
and to wear down British forces. Other 
units strike at factories that make British 
planes. Others hit at air ports. Others 
strike at docks from which American 
planes may be unloading. 

In this process Germany will win or will 
fail to win air dominance over Britain. 
If she gains dominance, England will be at 
the mercy of German planes and could 
gradually be bombed to her knees. If she 
fails to gain dominance—if American 
planes and pilots, for instance, should come 
to turn the tide—the war would enter an- 
other phase. Then invasion would be im- 
practical, and a Nazi victory difficult. 

Britain would remain an invested fort- 
ress. She would face the question of main- 
taining supplies through waters infested 
with submarines and in the face of attacks 
from the air. The paramount need then 
would be for destroyers to help guard 
supply lanes and for airplanes and pilots 
to carry the war into Germany. Here, 
again, would enter the question of Ameri- 
can aid to overcome German blows while 
the British blockade got in its effect. 

Questions, however, are beginning to be 
raised about the effectiveness of that 
blockade. Reports from England tell of 
supplies reaching Germany through Africa 
and across the Mediterranean. Those re- 
ports tell of British life lines facing sever- 
ance at the lower end of the Red Sea, 
shutting off supplies from the Near East 
since the Mediterranean is closed. They 
tell of German activity in Dakar, Africa, 
only 1,700 miles from Brazil and strate- 
gically located te cut British sea traffic 
coming around Africa. They tell of a com- 
ing German thrust at the Shetland and 
Faroe Islands, north of Britain. 

All of this is of vital importance to the 
United States in the eyes of this nation’s 
military and naval officials. If Britain 
should fall, America would bump directly 
against a hostile, German-dominated Eu- 
rope. Immediately there would be raised 
the issue of sea control. Sea control, with 
air power a factor, more than ever will 
be dependent upon adequate bases far 
from the shoreline of the United States. 
Again the concern of this Government 
comes around to the question of outposts 
in the Atlantic to guard this hemisphere 
from any ambitious power that might up- 
set Britain and gain dominance in Europe. 
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FEEDING EUROPE: THE PROBLEM 


Humanitarian Urge, Pressure of Farm Surplus Face War Policies 


Action on relief proposals 
dependent on agreement 
between belligerents 


Threatened food shortage in German- 
occupied areas of Europe next winter is 
posing new problems both for relief 
agencies and the officials who guide this 
Government’s foreign policy. 

John Cudahy, United States Ambassador 
to Belgium, reported that 8,000,000 Bel- 
gians faced starvation unless aid came from 
outside sources. Former President Herbert 
Hoover asserted that 27,000,000 persons 
need to be fed in Norway, Holland, Bel- 
gium and Poland. The American Friends 
Service Committee says that between 
5,000,000 and 10,000,000 refugees in unoc- 
cupied areas of France face famine. 

These reports underlie suggestions that 
the United States should make its sur- 
pluses available to sufferers in war-torn 
Europe and Mr. Hoover has come forth 
with a specific plan to feed them. His plan, 
in effect, calls for an American relief ad- 
ministration modeled after the Commis- 
sion for the Relief of Belgium, which he 
headed during the first World War. 


Mr. Hoover's Proposal 

Before extending relief, Mr. Hoover 
would ask Germany to guarantee (1) to 
take none of the domestic food production 
from distressed areas; (2) to replace what 
stores may already have been taken; (3) 
to permit aided countries to import food 
from Russia and the Balkans, and (4) to 
allow free passage of ships. England would 
be asked to relinquish her blockade of the 
continent upon the guarantee of an Amer- 
ican relief commission that Germany would 
fulfill her agreement. 

An examination of Mr. Hoover’s pro- 
posal reveals that, in fact, its acceptance 
is really out of American hands. Before 
any food can be sent under present cir- 
cumstances, the British Navy must agree 
to sink no food ships and the German 
Army must agree to requisition no sup- 
plies from occupied areas. 

Another factor that must be considered 
is the possible course of the war. If Eng- 
land falls beneath the German blitzkrieg 
before winter, still another country may 
be needing American aid. While continen- 
tal countries import from 15 per cent to 
60 per cent of their food, Britain depends 
upon imports for almost 80 per cent of 
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its food. To ask Britain to loosen the 
blockade by the barest inch at the pres- 
ent time would be to court a refusal. If, 
on the other hand, England is still resist- 
ing when winter comes, the blockade is 
more likely to tighten than to loosen, be- 
cause then the contest will have become 
a war of attrition, with starvation as im- 
portant a weapon as airplanes. 

A Germany victorious in Europe by 
winter would present this country with 
still another problem. Feeding Europe 
then would become involved in our whole 





HERBERT HOOVER 
Before relief ,, , a guarantee 


post-war policy—whether or not to con- 
sider the conqueror as a future enemy or 
a future friend; whether to accept the 
German triumph as an accomplished fact 
and make terms, or whether to continue 
to oppose Nazi rule, would have to be 
decided before a single ship leaves Ameri- 
can shores. 

These questions are now puzzling offi- 
cials in the Government and explain why 
the $50,000,000 appropriated by Congress 
last June for the relief of refugees in 
Europe is still unspent. President Roose- 
velt has since designated the American 
Red Cross as the agency to distribute 
purchases made with this fund, but the 
Red Cross has yet to dispose of the 


$20,000,000 amassed through public sub. 
scription for war relief. 

Norman Davis, Red Cross chairman, 
explained that his organization’s relief ac. 
tivities in Europe depended upon the 
British and German governments. “It’s 
all a question of how far humanitarian 
considerations can be carried without 
conflicting with military necessity,” said he, 

Officials are certain that an end to the 
war would produce conflicting demands 
upon the Government toward relieving 
sufferers in Europe. Foes of the Nazi 
regime would urge that under no circum. 
stances should this country relieve Ger. 
many’s victims, since that would only be 
extending aid to an enemy. 

Pressure for sending food and medical 
relief to Europe would be equally great, 
if not greater. In the first place, foreign 
elements in the U.S. would insist that 
relatives and friends abroad should not be 
allowed to starve while American ware- 
houses bulge with food. These groups would 
be supported by humanitarians, eager to 
relieve suffering in any part of the world. 

A second influence for feeding Europe, 
no matter what country dominates, is 
expected by administration officials to 
come from American farm groups. Farn- 
ers have struggled against surpluses, and 
low prices caused by surpluses, for more 
than a decade. The fact that Europe’ 
needs would relieve this country of excess 
supplies of wheat, corn, cotton and lard 
is expected to result in tremendous pres 
sure to deliver those supplies. This pres- 
sure naturally would increase if Britain 
surrenders, because then Europe might 
be able to find food in Canada, Australia 
or Latin America. 

The problem of European relief thus 
is viewed by government officials as being 
too closely connected with other problems 
to permit an independent policy or a 
independent decision. This explains the 
official silence in the face of pressure to 
extend immediate aid. 

The relief problem, moreover, is not re 
garded as requiring an immediate decision. 
Most advices are that the situation wil 
not become desperate until late autum) 
or winter. By that time the fate of Eng 
land either will have been settled or wil 
have become more clear, and this coul 
try’s attitude toward the European wal 
also will have become clarified. Then the 
question of relief is expected to be mor 
easily decided. 
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Why Army Is Asking 


For 1,500,000 Men 


Hemisphere Pledges Compel Moves to Expand Traditional Small Force 


Draftees held necessary 
as standing reserve to 
back Regular Army, Guard 


Mobilization of the National Guard and 
Army Reserve will begin within a month. 
By the first of next year the War Depart- 
ment will have mustered 220,000 guards- 
men and reservists into service. 

Congress cleared the way for this mo- 
bilization when the House followed the 
Senate’s lead in authorizing the President 
to mobilize the Guard for peace-time 
service. The measure is expected to be sent 
to the White House early this week. 

Next on the congressional calendar is 
a vote on the heatedly debated Burke- 
Wadsworth Conscription Bill providing for 
the registration of 12,000,000 citizens be- 
tween the ages of 21 and 31. These men 
would be drafted as soon as the Army 
assembled the necessary machinery. 

If the conscription bill wins congressional 
approval, the Army plans to have 900,000 
men in uniform by next January 1, the 
largest peace-time army in the nation’s 
history. Of this force, 300,000 would be 
army regulars, 220,000 guardsmen and 
reservists, and 388,000 draftees. 

Supporters of the measure contend that 
this military training program is the mini- 
mum needed in the present moment of 
national peril. Opponents assert that war 
abroad is making Senators and military 
leaders hysterical, that the United States 
does not need a large Army and that con- 
scription is merely the first step in a 
campaign designed to make this country 
“nilitary minded.” 

Behind the fanfare of Senate debate 
and public argument over conscription, 
army officials are appraising the military 
tasks they may be called upon to perform 
in the future—immediate or distant. In 
this appraisal, they must recognize that 
the United States broadened its defense 
commitments even before the conscription 
debate began. When war broke out in 
Europe, this Government guaranteed to 
keep the Western Hemisphere inviolate 
from aggression. This pledge was rein- 
forced and strengthened at the recent 
Havana conference. 

As generals view the situation, they 
may be called upon to fulfill this pledge. 
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And to fulfill it, they will need trained 
troops, adequately equipped. Their task is 
to determine how many troops and how 
much equipment may be needed in all 
possible emergencies. In this calculation 
the Army must consider the possibility of 
a British defeat and the fact that this 
nation then would be isolated in an un- 
friendly world, with Germany dominant 
in Europe and hungry for Latin-American 
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BRIG. GEN. SHEDD 
900,000 men by Jan. 1 


dominance, and Japan eager to establish 
undisputed control over Asia. 

To meet these threats, the War De- 
partment believes the United States must 
have an Army of from 1,200,000 to 
1,500,000 trained troops, ready for instant 
service. This force is regarded as a mini- 
mum in view of the fact that Germany has 
almost 5,000,000 men under arms and 
Japan has more than 2,000,000. Germany, 
furthermore, may acquire the shipping 
facilities necessary to transport large 
numbers of soldiers. 

This does not mean, however, that the 
War Department plans to maintain .a 
standing army of a million men. The De- 
partment’s objective is to provide a peace- 
time Regular Army of 400,000 men, ca- 


pable of being swiftly expanded to 500,- 
000. This force is to be recruited from 
voluntary enlistment. 

To defend the hemisphere, however, 
400,000 men are not sufficient. Required 
are at least 100,000 men to garrison out- 
posts in Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the 
Philippines and the Canal Zone. Another 
50,000 men are considered a minimum for 
harbor defense to protect naval and air- 
plane bases on American shores. Because 
of the importance of aircraft in defense, 
the Army now believes the country must 
have an air force of 150,000. The Regular 
Army of 400,000, therefore, is barely suf- 
ficient to provide this skeleton force. 

To back up these outposts, generals be- 
lieve that an expeditionary force of at 
least 800,000 should be subject to im- 
mediate mobilization. This force could 
then be deployed quickly to any part of 
the hemisphere to ward off attack. In ad- 
dition, the Army would like to have 309,- 


000 trained reserves in the National 
Guard, bringing the potential fighting 


force of the nation to a constant 1,500,000. 

The War Department believes, further- 
more, that in the world’s present perilous 
state this army should be built up as 
quickly as possible. Brigadier General 
William E. Shedd, assistant chief of staff 
for personnel, has stated that congres- 
sional debate on conscription has already 
delayed army plans by three months; that 
the contemplated 900,000 men in uniform 
was once planned for Oct. 1. 

Men in uniform and fighting forces, 
however, are two different things. Modern 
armies require intensive training and an 
American Army will need knowledge both 
of mechanized warfare for possible conti- 
nental defense and of campaigns over 
rough terrain for Latin-American defense, 
where the lack of roads may make mules 
more valuable than tanks. To train this 
minimum army of 1,200,000 men will re- 
quire a year. 

To get the men to train, the War De- 
partment has indorsed conscription as be- 
ing more efficient, more rapid, and more 
democratic than voluntary enlistment. 
Draftees would be called at six-month in- 
tervals, and, as their training period ended, 
they would become members of a gradual- 
ly increasing reserve, able at any time to 
back the Regular Army. 
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WAR GAMES AND HIGH DIPLOMACY 


A Heavy White House Schedule Between Trips to Inspect Defenses 


A dramatic press conference. 
Resignations, an appointment, 
many callers in 80 busy hours 


Hardly had the President returned to 
Washington last week than he about-faced 
and left again. But, sandwiched in between 
his return from his six-day vacation at 
Hyde Park, his three-day defense inspec- 
tion tour of New England, and his de- 
parture for the war games in New York 
late in the week, were 80 hours of intense 
White House activity. 

Most of those hours, as the several hur- 
ried visits of Under Secretary of State 
Welles indicated, were spent in discussing 
conversations with Great Britain over ac- 
quisition by the United States of naval 
and air bases in British-owned possessions 
in the Western Hemisphere. For days 
these conversations were kept secret, in the 
midst of hot rumors. Finally the bubble 
burst at one of Mr. Roosevelt’s most dra- 
matic press conferences, on Friday, when 
the conversations were publicly admitted. 


The President Is Annoyed 

Only one day earlier, Thursday morn- 
ing, had White House Secretary Early told 
reporters that he had checked with the 
President on rumors that Britain was 
ready to trade bases for destroyers, and 
that Mr. Roosevelt had replied “very flat- 
ly and emphatically” that the reports were 
“just another story.” Exactly 24 hours 
later the Chief Executive announced the 
negotiation on British bases but refused, 
and then refused again, to comment on the 
trading of American destroyers. Reporters 
swamped Mr. Roosevelt with questions; 
then he became annoyed; finally there was 
no answer at all. 

Under Secretary Welles was not the 
only caller to pull up a chair beside Mr. 
Roosevelt during those 80 hours. Thurs- 
day’s appointment list was typical: 11:00 
o’clock—Senator George (Dem.), of 
Georgia, presenting a local newspaper 
editor; 11:15—former Assistant Secre- 
tary of War Louis Johnson; 11:45—Sena- 
tor Lee (Dem.), of Oklahoma; 12 noon— 
Hjalmar Procope, the Finnish Minister, 
presenting a Finnish leader of civilian war 
relief; 12:15—Loring C. Christie, the 
Canadian Minister, with Under Secretary 
Welles; 12:30—Senator Pepper (Dem.), 
of Florida; 12:55—Chairman Norman 
Davis of the Red Cross; 1:00—Secretary 
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LOUIS JOHNSON 
“Quite attractive job’ 


Wallace, for lunch; 2:00—members of the 
National Defense Commission; 4:00— 
Mayor La Guardia of New York. 

Mr. Johnson, who had wired the Presi- 
dent for an engagement, remarked on 
leaving the White House that Mr. Roose- 
velt had offered him “a new and quite 
attractive job,” but declined to describe 
it. He did say, however, that he was not 
fitted, “either by attitude or experience,” 
for the job of executive assistant to co- 
ordinate the defense program, a position 
which the President had offered immedi- 
ately after Mr. Johnson’s resignation as 
Assistant Secretary of War. The next day 
Mr. Roosevelt named Nelson Rockefeller 
as co-ordinator of commercial and cul- 
tural relations between this nation and 
the other American republics for the 
Council of National Defense. 

Henry Wallace made his visit to leave 
“a little letter on the President’s desk.” 
That letter contained his resignation as 
Secretary of Agriculture. When he left 
the Executive Office, Mr. Wallace proudly 
exhibited an autographed photograph of 
the President, with this inscription in Mr. 
Roosevelt’s firm, slanting hand: “For ru- 
ning-mate Henry Wallace from running. 
mate Franklin D. Roosevelt.” (Another 
resignation handed the President, inc- 
dentally, was that of Republican Edward 
J. Noble, Under Secretary of Commerce) 

Also calling, for the first time in a 
month, were the “Big Three,” Mr. Roose- 
velt’s legislative chieftains, Senate Ma 
jority Leader Barkley, Speaker Bankhead 
and House Majority Leader Raybum. 
The “Big Three,” who used to be the “Big 
Four” until Vice President Garner left for 
Texas, talked over with their boss the Na 
tional Guard, conscription, rearmament 
appropriations and tax bills. Still another 
White House visitor was William Phillips, 
U.S. Ambassador to Italy, recently re 
turned from Rome, who told the President 
that “things abroad look very grim.” 

Sidelights of the week: 

The President’s European mail pouch, 
last week, was brought to La Guardia Field 
from Washington under extra heavy guard 
for transfer to the Dixie clipper, bound for 
Lisbon. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt Jr., on sea patrol 
duty with naval reserves, prepared to go to 
work, “right after Labor Day,” as a lav 
clerk in the Wall Street office of Eugene 
L. Garey, long a bitter foe of the Pres- 
dent. 
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The Congress 


Conscription or Enlistment: 
Senate Nears Decision 
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Amendment for Test of One-Year Voluntary Service Plan 
Spearhead of Attack by Opponents of the Training Bill 


Use of National Guard 
for hemisphere defense 
approved by both Houses 


Preparing to press for speed this week, 
Senate proponents of selective compulsory 
military service counted noses in efforts 
to disclose their strength and weaknesses. 
Most feared was an amendment to require 
an intensive drive for voluntary one-year 
army enlistments, with registration and 
a draft of men by lot to come only if this 
effort were to fail. 

Opponents of the compulsory service 
system in time of peace expressed con- 
fidence as the week opened that the Burke- 
Wadsworth Bill would not pass the Senate 
without substantial amendment. House 
leaders awaited Senate action before pre- 
senting the measure for debate in that 
body. 

There was rejoicing among the pre- 
paredness groups over House passage last 
week of the bill to authorize calling the 
National Guard and reserves into active 
duty for a year’s training. This measure 
was approved by the House by a vote of 
$43 to 33. It passed the Senate the 
previous week 71 to 7. 


Hemisphere Service Approved 

House controversy over the measure, as 
in the Senate, was not over the question 
of a year’s training for the National 
Guard, but over the provision that the 
Guardsmen may be used not only in 
United States territory, but anywhere in 
the Western Hemisphere. The Senate had 
defeated, 37 to 38, an amendment offered 
by Senator Adams (Dem.), of Colorado, 
to eliminate the wider provision and the 
House voted down a similar limiting pro- 
posal offered by Representative Miller 
(Rep.), of Connecticut, by a teller vote 
of 210 to 110, with Representative Wads- 
worth (Rep.), of New York, making the 
chief attack against it, illustrative of the 
manner in which the subject cut across 
party lines. 

It was indicated over the week-end that 
little time would be lost in adjusting the 
differences between the House and Senate 
mn the Guard-Reserve bill. The House wrote 
mM several amendments. One would permit 
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Guard members with any dependents to 
resign within 20 days after enactment; the 
Senate provision limited this to dependent 
wives and children. And the House also in- 
cluded an amendment providing that, in 
cases where members with dependents did 
not resign, the President should make pro- 
vision for aid for the dependents beyond 
the pay of the soldier. 

The House, like the Senate, voted ap- 
proval of a section of this measure which 
would empower courts to abate suits for 
debt against men called into service. This 
is a limited revival of the Soldiers and 
Sailors Civil Rights Act of 1918. 

But before both branches of Congress 
there is a much wider proposal to prevent 
men in the armed services from being 
harassed by debt. Drafted by the War De- 
partment, it would prevent repossession of 
goods purchased on credit, either by in- 
stallment contract or otherwise. The pay- 
ments would be suspended until after 
discharge of the debtor from service, but 
payment eventually would be required. 
Congress appears disposed to go strongly 
into this matter of debt moratorium and 
if the selective compulsory service meas- 
ure becomes law it will contain such a 
provision. Already, banks and merchan- 
dise credit managers are proceeding cau- 
tiously, as the proposed moratorium ex- 
tends to sureties as well as principals. 

The Senate approved an amendment to 
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the Selective Service Bill last week which 
would increase the basic pay of enlisted 
men in the Army and Marine Corps from 
$21 to $30 a month, with corresponding 


adjustments in advanced ranks. The 
amendment, offered by Senator Lee 
(Dem.), of Oklahoma, coincides with 


recommendations made some months ago 
by War Department officials, to bring pay 
in line with that of the Navy. 

Before crowded galleries, the Senate 
debated the conscription bill earnestly, 
but not bitterly, for the four days of last 
week’s sessions, the principal point of dif- 
ference being whether or not the Army 
had exhausted the possibilities of volun- 
tary enlistment. 

The House transacted other business 
last week, as well as disposing of the Na- 
tional Guard bill in two days. By a deci- 
sive vote of 246 to 74, it approved the 
conference report on the omnibus trans- 
portation bill when the opposition col- 
lapsed in the face of approval by the rail- 
way brotherhoods. An informal poll of 
the Senate indicates the report will be 
adopted by that branch also. 

But the House had its negative mo- 
ments, too. It refused, 47 to 123, to ap- 
prove a rule for consideration of a bill by 
Representative Peterson (Dem.), of 
Georgia, to establish a new land policy 
by which mortgaged properties would be 
bought by the Government and held for 
resale, the original owners being given 
preference. Then, 60 to 115, it defeated 
a bill to permit an appeal to the Supreme 
Court on an old World War claim. 

The House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee favorably reported the bill to in- 
crease the capital of the Export-Import 
Bank by $500,000,000, in order to make 
funds available for loans to Latin-America. 
Leaders slated this measure for passage 
the first of the week. 
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A general view of the chamber of the United Stataes Senate as members debated the conscription bili 
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G.O.P. NOMINEE TAKES INITIATIVE 


Aggressive Strategy of Mr. Willkie Contrasts With Opponent's 


Novel turn to campaign 
provided by the inaction 
of President in political field 


Under way now is what can become the 
strangest among this country’s recent po- 
litical campaigns. In this campaign, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, who likes nothing better 
than a triumphal campaign tour and a 
slap-dash battle in the field, intends to 
stay close to the White House. It is to his 
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opponent, Wendell Willkie, that Mr. 
Roosevelt now leaves that type of cam- 
paigning. 

Candidate Willkie, accepting the Re- 
publican nomination before a big crowd in 
his old home town of Elwood, Indiana, 
demonstrated a readiness and an ability 
to take up the role of field campaigner 
that his opponent is forsaking—at least 
temporarily. Mr. Willkie now will carry 
his appeal for national unity and his chal- 
lenge to the New Deal into every corner 
of the land, using a campaign technique 
that rivals that of Mr. Roosevelt in the 
1932 and 1936 days. 

President Roosevelt, in the meantime, 
is going to make periodic trips to naval 
bases and airports and army maneuvers. 
He is going to make his moves in the field 
of foreign affairs. He is going to stress 
armament at home and a bold front 
against Hitler abroad. This time, the 
President is convinced that the happenings 
throughout. the world will make his cam- 
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paign for him and that he can coast 
through this election year. 

True to tradition, Candidate Willkie 
did not reveal his full hand in his speech 
of acceptance. The detailed approach to 
individual issues is left to speeches that 
still are to be made as the campaign 
progresses. What the Republican candi- 
date did at Elwood (see pages 14-17 for 
full text of the address) was to outline a 
philosophy and to strike a keynote. He 
minced few words and he revealed a view- 
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point that sees in America not a field for 
constant internal strife and class warfare, 
but a field for growth and for daring ex- 
pansion. 

On specific issues, Mr. Willkie did say 
these things: 

1. “Some form of selective service is 
the only democratic way in which to se- 
cure the trained and competent man pow- 
er we need for national defense.” 

2. “Our way of life is in competition 
with Hitler’s way of life. . . . It is a com- 
petition of energy against energy, produc- 
tion against production, brains against 
brains, salesmanship against salesmanship. 
... I promise to outdistance Hitler in any 
contest he chooses in 1940 or after. And I 
promise that when we beet him, we shall 
beat him on our own terms, in our own 
American way.” 

3. “I believe in collective bargaining, 
by representatives of labor’s own free 
choice, without any interference and in 
full protection of those obvious rights. I 
believe in the maintenance of minimum 
standards for wages and of maximum 
standards for hours. I believe that such 
standards should constantly improve. I 
believe in the federal regulation of inter- 
state utilities, of securities markets, and 
of banking. I believe in federal pensions, 
in adequate old-age benefits, and in unen- 
ployment allowance. I believe that the 
Federal Government has a responsibility 
to equalize the lot of the farmer with that 
of the manufacturer.” 


A Point Labor Will Question 


There are references in Candidate Will- 
kie’s acceptance speech that will cause 
American labor, in particular, to ask for 
clarification. The view that a “popular 
front” administration in France led that 
nation to disaster is one that is resented 
by many leaders of labor in this country 
who refer to the fact that, in Great Brit- 
ain—which really was the “boss” of France 
on foreign policy—the Tory Party has 
ruled while the nation went down the 
road to disaster. 

Here, however, Mr. Willkie makes 4 
novel proposal. That proposal is stated by 
the candidate as’ follows: 

“T propose that during the next two 
and a half months, the President and I 
appear together on public platforms it 
various parts of the country, to debate the 
fundamental issues of this campaign.” 

The suggestion is for a series of debates 
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that would far surpass in dramatic in- 
terest and national importance the debates 
that Lincoln and Douglas conducted in 
the period just before the War between 
the States. Today the radio could add 
excitement to that type of mental combat, 
giving another strange turn to what can 
be a strange campaign. The strong proba- 
bility is, however, that President Roose- 
velt will take the traditional political 
view, that it is best to ignore an opponent. 

Essentially, as nonpartisan observers 
in Washington see it, Mr. Willkie is offer- 
ing this country a new and rather daring 
type of leadership. The candidate refuses 
to accept the economic philosophy of the 
New Deal. He, too, believes in a return 
to the traditional forms of world trade 
and is somewhat dismayed by the prob- 
lems that enforced isolation would create 
for this country. But there are hints that 
the Republican candidate would do those 
things that might need to be done to set 
this country on the road to a definite goal. 

In his acceptance speech, Candidate 
Willkie did not bear down on the country’s 
local political machines, nor did he under- 
take to be definitely critical of the political 
methods of recent years. But as Mr. 
Willkie started his campaign, and as the 
Democrats prepared to swing into line 
with their plans for 1940, there was more 
and more attention among the people who 
must run the campaigns to the problems 
raised for them by Senator Carl A. Hatch. 
Senator Hatch is the man who has credit 
for legislating a measure of reform into 
dection methods. 

But neither notification ceremonies nor 
pilgrimages to the “vacation” headquar- 
ters of Mr. Willkie succeeded in keeping 
the Hatch Act off the front pages. 

Mild-mannered Senator Hatch, who 
represents a constituency in New Mexico 
so numerically small that it is entitled to 
oly one member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, has succeeded in manufac- 
turing headaches for more politicians and 
men in public office than any other mem- 
ber of Congress. 

A crusader for clean politics, Senator 
Hatch has proved that he speaks softly, 
restrains his temper with a disarming at- 
titude of entire ease and a friendly grin 
and yet retains all the tenacity of a bull- 
dog in clinging to an objective. 

Senator Hatch certainly started some- 
thing when he proposed, just a little more 
than a year ago, that Congress go beyond 
mere protection of WPA clients in a po- 
litical housecleaning, and extend the theory 
of non-coercion and avoidance of excessive 
Political activity to all federal employes. 
He succeeded in getting that proposal on 
the statute books, and then, this year, he 
acted on President Roosevelt’s observa- 
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Mr. Roosevelt's nomination cost the envoy $300 


tion in signing the first bill that it did not 
go far enough, and proposed extension to 
state and local employes on projects fi- 
nanced by federal funds. Efforts to load 
down this measure with amendments suc- 
ceeded in further expanding its scope. 

The author of this—to old-line poli- 
ticians—amazing law is a Democrat, but 
there is no partisanship in his view of the 
law. Having arisen in the Senate to 
denounce, as evasive of the spirit of the 
law, the opinion of Henry F. Fletcher, 
counsel of the republican National Com- 
mittee, that the $3,000,000 total expendi- 
ture provision of the amended law did not 
include expenditures by state and _ local 
committees, he had a few pointed re- 
marks to make last week regarding the 
Democratic campaign book. 

It probably is a fact, Senator Hatch 
told his colleagues, that advertising was 
solicited prior to enactment of the amend- 
ment forbidding payment for advertis- 
ing which benefits a political campaign. 
And it also is true, he said, that as the 
Attorney General has pointed out, the act 
places a penalty upon the purchaser, and 
not the seller. Nevertheless, he said, the 
proceeding is violative of the spirit of the 
Hatch Act. 

“In my opinion,” said Senator Hatch, 
“it clearly amounts to an evasion, if not a 
violation, of the Corrupt Practices Act, 
insofar as advertising was solicited from 
corporations, and corporations paid for 
advertising in the convention book.” And 
he continued: “I do not think the na- 
tional committee of my party or any other 
party wants to sponsor sales which subject 
the purchasers to penalties consisting of 


fines of as much as $5,000 or five years in 
the penitentiary.” 

“Regardless of what the cost may be, 
or what effect it may have, it (the Demo- 
cratic campaign book) should be discon- 
tinued at once,” the fighting Senator con- 
cluded. 

The Department of Justice last week 
made public a circular letter in which at- 
tention was called to the criminal penalties 
set forth in the Hatch Act. 

That there is going to be enforcement 
was evidenced by the fact that President 
Roosevelt sent Congress a budget request 
for an appropriation of $500,000 to enable 
the Civil Service Commission to establish 
an enforcement division. The Commission 
has jurisdiction under the Hatch Act 
over all Civil Service employes of the 
Federal Government, and all included 
State and local employes, except as to the 
criminal sections. 

Before ending his so-called vacation at 
Colorado Springs, Mr. Willkie had further 
callers. Among them was former President 
Herbert Hoover; former Governor Alf 
Landon, of Kansas, the 1936 G.O.P. 
nominee; General Hugh Johnson, colum- 
nist and former Roosevelt aide; Mary 
Pickford, motion picture actress and pro- 
ducer. 

And in Washington, John Cudahy, Am- 
bassador to Belgium, denied he would 
resign to run for elective office in Wiscon- 
sin. But he confessed he had lost a bet to 
Brig. Gen. Edwin M. Watson, secretary to 
the President, as to whether Mr. Roosevelt 
would be a candidate for a third term, hav- 
ing wagered $300 to $200. He paid the 
bet, while the cameras clicked. 
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MR. WILLKIE’S ACCEPTANCE SPEECH 


Candidate Presents His Creed for a Strong, Prosperous America 


The following is the complete text of the 
speech delivered by Wendell L. Willkie, 
Republican Presidential Nominee, at the 
notification ceremonies, Callaway Park, 
Elwood, Indiana on August 17, 1940: 


The ceremony of an acceptance speech 
is a tradition of our pioneer past—before 
the days of rapid communication. You all 
know that I accepted at Philadelphia the 
nomination of the Republican Party for 
President of the United States. But I take 
pride in the traditions and not in change 
for the mere sake of overthrowing prece- 
dents. 

An acceptance speech is a candidate’s 
keynote, a declaration of his broad princi- 
ples. It cannot possibly review the issues 
in detail. I shall, however, cover each of 
them frankly during this campaign. Here 
I give you an outline of the political 
philosophy that is in my heart. We are 
here today to represent a sacred cause— 
the preservation of American Democracy. 

Obviously, I cannot lead this cause 
alone. I need the help of every American 
—Republican, Democrat or Independent— 
Jew, Catholic, or Protestant—people of 
every color, creed, and race. Party lines 
are down. Nothing could make that clearer 
than the nomination by the Republicans 
of a liberal Democrat who changed his 
party affiliation because he found de- 
mocracy in the Republican Party and 
not in the New Deal Party. 

And as the leader of the Republican 
Party let me say this. We go into our 
campaign as into a crusade. Revitalized 
and re-united, and joined by millions who 
share in our cause, we dedicate ourselves 
to the principles of American liberty, and 
we shall fight this campaign on the basis 
of those principles, not on the basis of 
hate, jealousy, or personalities. The leaders 
of the Republican Party, in Congress and 
in the party organization, have made me 
that pledge. I have given that pledge to 
them. And I extend it to all who will join 
in this cause. What we need in this 
country is a new leadership that believes 
in the destiny of America. I represent 
here today the forces that will bring that 
leadership to you. 

* * * = * 

There is a special reason why I have 
come back to Elwood, Indiana, to make 
this acceptance speech. I have an engage- 
ment to keep in this town. It was made a 
long time ago with a young man I knew 
well. 

This young man was born and raised in 
Elwood. He attended the Elwood public 
schools. He worked in your factories and 
stores. He started the practice of law in 
your courts. As I look back upon him, I 
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realize that he had plenty of faults. But 
he had also three steadfast convictions. He 
was devoted to the ideal of individual lib- 
erty. He hated all special privileges and 
forms of oppression. And he knew with- 
out any doubt that the greatest country 
on earth was the United States of America. 

That boy was myself thirty or thirty- 
five years ago. I still adhere to those con- 
victions. To him, to his generation, to his 
elders, and to the youth of today I pledge 
my word that I shall never let them down. 

In former days America was described 
as a country in which any young man 
might become President. It is still that 
kind of country. The thousands of my fel- 
low townsmen standing hereabout know 
how distant seemed that opportunity to 
me thirty years ago. We must fight to 
preserve America as a country in which 
every girl and boy has every opportunity 
for any achievement. 

To the millions of our young men and 
women who have been deliberately disil- 
lusioned by the political influences I now 
oppose; to the millions who no longer be- 
lieve in the future of their land—to them 
I want to say in all humility—this boy I 
knew started like you, without money or 
position: but America gave him the op- 
portunity for a career. I want to assure a 
similar opportunity to every boy and girl 
of today who is willing to stand on his 
own feet, and work, and fight. 

I have more reason than most of you 
to feel strongly about this because the 
United States gave to my family their 
first chance for a free life. The ancestors 
of both my father and my mother, like 
the ancestors of millions of Americans, 
lived in central Europe. They were hum- 
ble people—not members of the ruling or 
wealthy classes. Their opportunities were 
restricted by discriminatory laws and class 
distinctions. One was exiled because of his 
religion; another was persecuted because 
he believed in the principles of the French 
revolution; and still another was jailed 


-for insisting on the right of free speech. 


As their descendent, I have fought from 
boyhood against all those restrictions, dis- 
criminations and tyrannies. And I am still 
fighting. 

My grandparents lived in Germany. 
They were supporters of the democratic 
revolutions in that country, and when the 
revolutions failed they fled to the United 
States. How familiar that sounds! Today, 
also, people are being oppressed in Eu- 
rope. The story of the barbarous and 
worse than medieval persecution of the 
Jews—a race that has done so much to 
improve the culture of these countries 
and our own—is the most tragic in human 
history. Today there are millions of 


refugees who desire sanctuary and oppor- 
tunity in America, just as in my grand- 
parents’ time. The protection of our own 
labor and agriculture prevents us from 
admitting more than a few of them. But 
their misery and suffering make us resolve 
to preserve our country as a land free of 
hate and bitterness, of racial and class 
distinction. I pledge you that kind of 
America. 

My mother was born in this country, 
My father was three or four years old 
when his parents settled in northern In- 
diana. It was then a trackless forest. As 
a young man he helped to clear that for- 
est. He worked his way through the Fort 
Wayne Methodist College, taught school, 
and became superintendent of schools here 
in Elwood. My mother was also a school 
teacher. Whenever they had time, they 
both studied law and eventually both took 
up the practice of law. I doubt if any two 
people ever appreciated or loved this 
country more than they. 

As you who lived here with them well 
know, they were fiercely democratic. They 
hated oppression, autocracy, or arbitrary 
control of any kind. They believed in the 
qualities that have made America great— 
an independent spirit, an inquiring mind, 
a courageous heart. At school they taught 
those virtues to many of you who are here 
today. At home they taught them to their 
children. It is a tribute to their teaching 
that when the United States entered the 
World War in 1917, three of their four 
boys were volunteers, in the uniform of 
the American forces, within one month 
after war was declared. They withheld no 
sacrifice for the preservation of the Amer- 
ica of 1917. In an even more dangerous 
world, we must not withhold any sacrifice 
necessary for the preservation of the 
America of 1940. 

oa * * * * 

Today we meet in a typical American 
town. The quiet streets, the pleasant fields 
that lie outside, the people going casually 
about their business, seem far removed 
from the shattered cities, the gutted build- 
ings, and the stricken people of Europe. 
It is hard for us to realize that the war in 
Europe can affect our daily lives. In- 
stinctively we turn aside from the re 
curring conflicts over there, the diplomatic 
intrigue, the shifts of power that the last 
war failed to end. 

Yet—instinctively also—we know that 
we are not isolated from those suffering 
people. We live in the same world as they, 
and we are created in the same Image. 
In all the democracies that have recently 
fallen, the people were living the same 
peaceful life that we live. They had 
similar ideals of human freedom. Theit 
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methods of trade and exchange were 
similar to ours. Try as we will, we cannot 
brush the pitiless picture of their destruc- 
tion from our vision, or escape the pro- 
found effects of it upon the world in which 
we live. 

No man is so wise as to foresee what the 
future holds or to lay out a plan for it. 
No man can guarantee to maintain peace. 
Peace is not something that a nation can 
achieve by itself. It also depends on what 
some other country does. It is neither 
practical, nor desirable, to adopt a foreign 
program committing the United States to 
future action under unknown circum- 
stances. 

The best that we can do is to decide 
what principle shall guide us. 

For me, that principle can be simply 
defined: 

In the foreign policy of the United 
States, as in its domestic policy, I would 
do everything to defend American de- 
mocracy and I would refrain from doing 
anything that would injure it. 

We must not permit our emotions—our 
sympathies ur hatreds—to move us from 
that fixed principle. 

For instance, we must not shirk the 
necessity of preparing our sons to take 
care of themselves in case the defense of 
America leads to war. I shall not under- 
take to analyze the legislation on this 
subject that is now before Congress, or 
to examine the intentions of the Adminis- 
tration with regard to it. I concur with 
many members of my party, that these 
intentions must be closely watched. Never- 
theless, in spite of these considerations, I 
cannot ask the American people to put 
their faith in me, without recording my 
conviction that some form of selective 
service is the only democratic way in 
which to secure the trained and competent 
manpower we need for national defense. 

Also, in the light of my principle, we 
must honestly face our relationship with 
Great Britain. We must admit that the 
loss of the British fleet would greatly 
weaken our defense. This is because the 
British fleet has for years controlled the 
Atlantic, leaving us free to concentrate 
in the Pacific. If the British fleet were lost 
or captured, the Atlantic might be domi- 
nated by Germany, a powcr hostile to our 
way of life, controlling in that event most 
of the ships and shipbuilding facilities of 
Europe. 

This would be a calamity for us. We 
might be exposed to attack on the Atlan- 
tic. Our defense would be weakened until 
we could build a navy and airforce strong 
enough to defend both coasts. Also, our 
foreign trade would be profoundly affected. 
That trade is vital to our prosperity. But if 
we had to trade with a Europe dominated 
by the present German trade policies, we 
might have to change our methods to 
some totalitarian form. This is a prospect 

lat any lover of democracy must view 
with consternation. 

The objective of America is in the op- 
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posite direction. We must, in the long run, 
rebuild a world in which we can live and 
move and do business in the democratic 
way. 

* * * * + 

The President of the United States re- 
cently said: “We will extend to the op- 
ponents of force the material resources of 
this nation, and at the same time we will 
harness the use of those resources in order 
that we ourselves, in the Americas, may 
have equipment and training equal to the 
task of any emergency and every defense.” 

I should like to state that I am in agree- 
ment with the-+ two principles, as I under- 
stand them—and I don’t understand them 
as implying military involvement in the 
present hostilities. As an American citizen 
I am glad to pledge my wholehearted sup- 
port to the President in whatever action he 
may take in accordance with these prin- 
ciples. 

But I cannot follow the President in his 
conduct of foreign affairs in this critical 
time. There have been occasions when 
many of us have wondered if he is de- 
liberately inciting us to war. I trust that 
I have made it plain that in the defense 
of America, and of our liberties, I should 
not hesitate to stand for war. But like a 
great many other Americans I saw what 
war was like at first hand in 1917. I know 
what war can do to demoralize civil liber- 
ties at home. And I believe it to be the first 
duty of a President to try to maintain 
peace. 

But Mr. Roosevelt has not done this. 
He has dabbled in inflammatory state- 
ments and manufactured panics. Of course, 
we in America like to speak our minds 
freely, but this does not mean that at a 
critical period in history our President 
should cause bitterness and confusion for 
the sake of a little political oratory. The 
President’s attacks on foreign powers have 
been useless and dangerous. He has 
courted a war for which the country is 
hopelessly unprepared—and which it em- 
phatically does not want. He has secretly 
meddled in the affairs of Europe, and he 
has even unscrupulously encouraged other 
countries to hope for more help than we 
are able to give. 

“Walk softly and carry a big stick” was 
the motto of Theodore Roosevelt. It is still 
good American doctrine for 1940. Under 
the present Administration the country 
has been placed in the false position of 
shouting insults and not even beginning to 
prepare to take the consequences. 

But while he has thus been quick to tell 
other nations what they ought to do, Mr. 
Roosevelt has been slow to take the 
American people into his confidence. He 
has hesitated to report facts, to explain 
situations, or to define realistic objectives. 
The confusion in the nation’s mind has 
been largely due to this lack of informa- 
tion from the White House. 

As President, I plan to reverse both of 
these policies. I should threaten foreign 
governments only when our country was 


threatened by them and when I was ready 
to act; and I should consider our diplomacy 
as part of the people’s business concern- 
ing which they were entitled to prompt 
and frank reports to the limit of practi- 
cability. 

Candor in these times is the hope of 
democracy. We must not kid ourselves any 
longer. We must begin to tell ourselves the 
truth—right here—and right now. 

We have been sitting as spectators of 
a great tragedy. The action on the stage 
of history has been relentless. 

For instance, the French people were 
just as brave and intelligent as the Ger- 
mans. Their armies were considered the 
best in the world. France and her allies 
won the last war. They possessed all the 
material resources they needed. They had 
wealth and reserves of credit all over the 
earth. Yet the Germans crushed France 
like an eggshell. 

The reason is now clear: The fault lay 
with France herself. 

France believed in the forms of de- 
mocracy and in the idea of freedom. But 
she failed to put them to use. She forgot 
that freedom must be dynamic, that it is 
forever in the process of creating a new 
world. This was the lesson that we of 
America had taught to all countries. 

When the European democracies lost 
that vision, they opened the way to Hitler. 
While Germany was building a great new 
productive plant, France became absorbed 
in unfruitful political adventures and flimsy 
economy theories. Her government was 
trying desperately to cover the people’s 
nakedness with a garment that was not 
big enough. 

The free men of France should have 
been weaving themselves a bigger garment. 
For in trying to pull the small one around 
themselves they tore it to pieces 

And in this tragedy let us find our lesson. 
The foreign policy of the United States be- 
gins right here in our own land. The first 
task of our country in its international af- 
fairs is to become strong at home. We 
must regain prosperity, restore the inde- 
pendence of our people, and protect our 
defensive forces. If that is not done 
promptly we are in constant danger. If 
that is done no enemy on earth dare at- 
tack us. I propose to do it. 

We must face a brutal, perhaps, a ter- 
rible fact. Our way of life is in competition 
with Hitler’s way of life. 

This competition is not merely one of 
armaments. It is a competition of energy 
against energy, production against pro- 
duction, brains against brains, salesman- 
ship against salesmanship. 

In facing it we should have no fear. 
History shows that our way of life is the 
stronger way. From it has come more 
wealth, more industry, more happiness, 
more human enlightenment than from any 
other way. Free men are the strongest men. 

But we cannot just take this historical 
fact for granted. We must make it live. If 
we are to out-distance the totalitarian pow- 
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ers, we must arise to a new life of ad- 
venture and discovery. We must make a 
wider horizon for the human race. It is to 
that new life that I pledge myself. 

I promise, by returning to those same 
American principles that overcame Ger- 
man autocracy once before, both in busi- 
ness and in war, to out-distance Hitler in 
any contest he chooses in 1940 or after. 
And I promise that when we beat him, we 
shall beat him on our own terms, in our 
own American way. 

* + * * * 

The promises of the present Adminis- 
tration cannot lead you to victory against 
Hitler, or against anyone else. This Ad- 
ministration stands for principles exactly 
opposite to mine. It does not preach the 
doctrine of growth. It preaches the doc- 
trine of division. We are not asked to make 
more for ourselves. We are asked to divide 
among ourselves that which we already 
have. The New Deal doctrine does not 
seek risk, it seeks safety. Let us call it the 
“T pass” doctrine. The New Deal dealt it, 
and refused to make any more bets on the 
American future. 

Why that is exactly the course France 
followed to her destruction! Like the Blum 
government in France, so has our govern- 
ment become entangled in unfruitful polit- 
ical adventures. As in France, so here, we 
have heard talk of class distinctions and of 
economic groups preying upon other 
groups. We are told that capital hates 
labor and labor capital. We are told that 
the different kinds of men, whose task it 
is to build America, are enemies of one 
another. And I am ashamed to say that 
some Americans have made political capi- 
tal of that supposed enmity. 

As for me, I want to say here and now 
that there is no hate in my heart, and that 
there will be none in my campaign. It is 
my belief that there is no hate in the 
hearts of any group of Americans for any 
other American group—except as the New 
Dealers seek to put it there for political 
purposes. I stand for a new companionship 
in an industrial society. 

Of course, if you start like the New Deal 
with the idea that we shall never have 
many more automobiles or radios, that we 
cannot develop many new inventions of 
importance, that our standard of living 
must remain about what it is, the rest of 
the argument is easy. Since a few people 
have more than they need and millions 
have less than they need, it is necessary to 
redivide the wealth and turn it back from 
the few to the many. 

But this can only make the poor poorer 
and the rich less rich. It does not really 
distribute wealth. It distributes poverty. 

Because I am a businessman, formerly 
connected with a large company, the doc- 
trinaires of the opposition have attacked 
me as an opponent of liberalism. But I was 
a liberal before many of these men had 
heard the word, and I fought for many of 
the reforms of the elder LaFollette, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, and Woodrow Wilson be- 
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fore another Roosevelt adopted—and dis- 
torted—liberalism. 

I learned my liberalism right here at 
home. From the factories that came into 
this town many years ago, large fortunes 
were made by a few individuals, who there- 
by acquired too much power over our com- 
munity. Those same forces were at work 
throughout the rest of the nation. By 1929 
the concentration of private power had 
gone further than it should ever go in a 
democracy. 

We all know that such concentration of 
power must be checked. Thomas Jefferson 
disliked regulation, yet he said that the 
prime purpose of government in a de- 
mocracy is to keep men from injuring 
each other. We know from our own ex- 
perience that the less fortunate or less 
skillful among us must be protected from 
encroachment. That is why we support 
what is known as the liberal point of view. 
That is why we believe in reform. 

I believe that the forces of free enter- 
prise must be regulated. I am opposed to 
business monopolies. I believe in collective 
bargaining, by representatives of labor’s 
own free choice, without any interference 
and in full protection of those obvious 
rights. I believe in the maintenance of 
minimum standard for wages and of 
maximum standards for hours. I believe 
that such standards should constantly 
improve. I believe in the federal regulation 
of interstate utilities, of securities markets, 
and of banking. I believe in federal 
pensions, in adequate old age benefits, 
and in unemployment allowances. 

I believe that the Federal government 
has a responsibility to equalize the lot of 
the farmer, with that of the manufacturer. 
If this cannot be done by parity of prices, 
other means must be found—with the 
least possible regimentation of the farm- 
er’s affairs. I believe in the encouragement 
of cooperative buying and selling, and in 
the full extension of rural electrification. 

The purpose of all such measures is 
indeed to obtain a better distribution of 
the wealth and earning power of this 
country. But I do not base my claim to 
liberalism solely on my faith in such re- 
forms. American liberalism does not con- 
sist merely in reforming things. It consists 
also in making things. 

The ability to grow, the ability to make 
things, is the measure of man’s welfare on 
this earth. To be free, man must be creative. 

I am a liberal because I believe that in 
our industrial age there is no limit to the 
productive capacity of any man. And so 
I believe that there is no limit to the 
horizon of the United States. 

I say that we must substitute for the 
philosophy of distributed scarcity the 
philosophy of unlimited productivity. I 
stand for the restoration of full production 
and reemployment by private enterprise 
in America. 

And I say that we must henceforth ask 
certain questions of every reform, and of 
every law to regulate business or industry. 





We must ask: Has it encouraged our in- 
dustries to produce? Has it created new 
opportunities for our youth? Will it in- 
crease our standard of living? Will it en- 
courage us to open up a new and bigger 
world? 

A reform that cannot meet these tests 
is not a truly liberal reform. It is an “] 
pass” reform. It does not tend to strength- 
en our system, but to weaken it. It ex- 
poses us to aggressors, whether economic 
or military. It encourages class distine- 
tions and hatreds. And it will lead us in- 
evitably, as I believe we are now headed, 
toward a form of government alien to 
ours, and a way of life contrary to the 
way that our parents taught us here in 
Elwood. 

It is from weakness that people reach 
for dictators and concentrated government 
power. Only the strong can be free. 

And only the productive can be strong. 

* * * + * 

When the present Administration came 
to power in 1933, we heard a lot about 
the forgotten man. The government, we 
were told, must care for those who had no 
other means of support. With this prop- 
osition all of us agreed. And we still hold 
firmly to the principle that those whom 
private industry cannot support must be 
supported by government agency, wheth- 
er Federal or State. 

But I want to ask anyone in this audi- 
ence who is, or has been, on relief whether 
the support that the government gives 
him is enough. Is it enough for the free 
and able-bodied American to be given a 
few scraps of cash or credit with which 
to keep himself and his children just this 
side of starvation and nakedness? Is that 
what the forgotten man wanted us to re- 
member? 

What that man wanted us to remember 
was his chance—his right—to take part 
in our great American adventure. 

But this Administration never remem- 
bered that. It launched a vitriolic and well- 
planned attack against those very indus- 
tries in which the forgotten man wanted 
a chance. 

It carried on a propaganda campaign to 
convince the people that businessmen are 
iniquitous. 

It seized upon its taxing power for po- 
litical purposes. It has levied taxes to pun- 
ish one man, to force another to do 
what he did not want to do, to take a 
crack at a third whom some government 
agency disliked, or to promote the experi- 
ments of a brain-trust. The direct effect 
of the New Deal taxes has been to inhibit 
opportunity. It has diverted the money 
of the rich from productive enterprises to 
government bonds, so that the United 
States Treasury—and no one else—may 
have plenty to spend. Thus much of the 
money of the rich is invested in tax- 
exempt securities. 

In this connection let me say that, in 
its plan for tax revision, the Republican 
Party will follow two simple _princi- 
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ples. Taxes shall be levied in accordance 
with each one’s ability to pay. And the pri- 
mary purpose of levying them will be to 
raise money. We must—and can—raise 
more money at less relative cost to the 
people. We must do it without inflicting 
on the poor the present disproportionate 
load of hidden taxes. 

The New Deal’s attack on business has 
had inevitable results. The investor has 
been afraid to invest his capital, and there- 
fore billions of dollars now lie idle in the 
banks. The businessman has been afraid 
to expand his operations, and therefore 
millions of men have been turned away 
from the employment offices. Low incomes 
in the cities, and irresponsible experiments 
in the country, have deprived the farmer 
of his markets. 

For the first time in our history, Amer- 
jean industry has remained stationary for 
a decade. 't offers no more jobs today 
than it did ten years ago—and there are 
6,000,000 more persons seeking jobs. As 
a nation of producers we have become 
stagnant. Much of our industrial ma- 
chinery is obsolete. And the national 
standard of living has declined. 

It is a statement of fact, and no longer 
a political accusation, that the New Deal 
has failed in its program of economic re- 
habilitation. And the victims of its failure 
are the very persons whose cause it pro- 
fesses to champion. 

The little businessmen are victims be- 
cause their chances are more restricted 
than ever before. 

The farmers are victims because many 
of them are forced to subsist on what is 
virtually a dole, under centralized direc- 
tion from Washington. 

The nine or ten million unemployed are 
victims because their chances for jobs are 
fewer. 

Approximately 6,000,000 families are 
victims because they are on relief. 

And unless we do something about it 
soon, 130,000,000 people—an entire nation 
—will become victims, because they stand 
in need of a defense system which this Ad- 
ministration has so far proved itself pow- 
erless to create anywhere except on paper. 

* * * * * 

To accomplish these results, the present 
Administration has spent sixty billion 
dollars. 

And I say there must be something 
wrong with a theory of government or a 
theory of economics, by which, after the 
expenditure of such a fantastic sum, we 
have less opportunity than we had before. 

The New Deal believes, as frequently 
declared, that the spending of vast sums 
by the government is a virtue in itself. 
They tell us that government spending 
insures recovery. Where is the recovery? 

The New Deal stands for doing what 
has to be done by spending as much money 
as possible. I propose to do it by spending 
as little money as possible. This is one 
great issue in domestic policy and I pro- 
pose in this campaign to make it clear. 
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And I make this grave charge against 
this Administration: 

I charge that the course this Adminis- 
tration is following will lead us, like 
France, to the end of the road. I say that 
this course will lead us to economic dis- 
integration and dictatorship. 

I say that we must substitute for the 
philosophy of spending, the philosophy of 
production. You cannot buy freedom. You 
must make freedom. 

This is a serious charge. It is not made 
lightly. And it cannot be lightly avoided 
by the opposition. 

I, therefore, have a proposal to make. 

The President stated in his acceptance 
speech that he does not have either “the 
time or the inclination to engage in purely 
political debate.” I do not want to engage 
in purely political debate, either. But I 
believe that the tradition of face to face 
debate is justly honored among our Amer- 
ican political traditions. I believe that we 
should set an example, at this time, of the 
workings of American democracy. And I 
do not think that the issues at stake are 
“purely political.” In my opinion they 
concern the life and death of democracy. 

I propose that during the next two and 
a half months, the President and I appear 
together on public platforms in various 
parts of the country, to debate the funda- 
mental issues of this campaign. These are 
the problems of our great domestic econo- 
my, as well as of our national defense: the 
problems of agriculture, of labor, of indus- 
try, of finance, of the government’s rela- 
tionship to the people, and of our prepara- 
tions to guard against assault. And also I 
would like to debate the question of the 
assumption by this President, in seeking 
a third term, of a greater public confidence 
than was accorded to our presidential 
giants, Washington, Jefferson, Jackson, 
Lincoln, Cleveland, Theodore Roosevelt, 
and Woodrow Wilson. 

I make this proposal respectfully to a 
man upon whose shoulders rest the cares 
of the State. But I make it in dead earnest. 

- * * * 7 

I accept the nomination of the Republi- 
can Party for President of the United 
States. 

I accept it in the spirit in which I know 
it was given at our Convention in Phila- 
delphia—the spirit of dedication. I here- 
with dedicate myself with all my heart, 
with all my mind, and with all my soul 
to making this nation strong. 

But I say this, too. In the pursuit of 
that goal I shall not lead you down the 
easy road. If I am chosen the leader of 
this democracy as I am now of the Re- 
publican Party, I shall lead you down the 
road of sacrifice and of service to your 
country. 

What I am saying is a far harsher thing 
than I should like to say in this speech of 
acceptance—a far harsher thing than I 
would have said had the Old World not 
been swept by war during the past year. 
I am saying to you that we cannot rebuild 





our American democracy without hard- 
ship, without sacrifice, even without suf- 
fering. I am proposing that course to you 
as a candidate for election by you. 

When Winston Churchill became Prime 
Minister of England a few months ago, he 
made no sugar-coated promises. “I have 
nothing to offer you,” he said, “but blood, 
toil, tears and sweat.” Those are harsh 
words, brave words; yet if England lives, 
it will be because her people were told 
the truth and accepted it. Fortunately, in 
America, we are not reduced to “blood 
and tears.” But we shall not be able to 
avoid the “toil and sweat.” 

In these months ahead of us, every man 
who works in this country—whether he 
works with his hands or with his mind— 
will have to work a little harder. Every 
man and woman will feel the burden of 
taxes. Every housewife will have to plan 
a little more carefully. I speak plainly be- 
cause you must not be deceived about the 
difficulties of the future. You will have 
to be hard of muscle, clear of head, brave 
of heart. 

Today great institutions of freedom, 
for which humanity has spilled so much 
blood, lie in ruins. In Europe those rights 
of person and property—the civil liberties 
—which your ancestors fought for, and 
which you still enjoy, are virtually ex- 
tinct. And it is my profound conviction 
that even here in this country, the Demo- 
cratic Party, under its present leadership, 
will prove incapable of protecting those 
liberties of yours. 

The Democratic Party today stands for 
division among our people; for the struggle 
of class against class and faction against 
faction; for the power of political machines 
and the exploitation of pressure groups. 
Liberty does not thrive in such soil. 

The only soil in which liberty can grow 
is that of a united people. We must have 
faith that the welfare of one is the welfare 
of all. We must know that the truth can 
only be reached by the expression of our 
free opinions, without fear and without 
rancor. We must acknowledge that all 
are equal before God and before the law. 
And we must learn to abhor those dis- 
ruptive pressures, whether religious, politi- 
cal, or economic, that the enemies of 
liberty employ. 

The Republican Party and those as- 
sociated with it, constitute a great political 
body that stands preeminently for liberty 
—without commitments, without fear, and 
without contradictions. This party believes 
that your happiness must be achieved 
through liberty rather than in spite of 
liberty. We ask you to turn your eyes 
upon the future, where your hope lies. 
We see written there the same promise 
that has always been written there: the 
promise that strong men will perform 
strong deeds. 

With the help of Almighty Providence, 
with unyielding determination and cease- 
less effort, we must and we shall make 
that American promise come true. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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MR. WILLKIE REVEALS 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


The speech of acceptance of a presidential nominee 
is important more as a revelation of what is in the 
candidate’s mind—his general approach to the issues 
—than as a detailed formula or program of action. 

Wendell Willkie’s address reveals his thinking—his 
mental processes. It discloses a man of courage and 
vigor who, at the very outset, shuns the pussy-footing 
phr ises of the traditional politician and the cautious 
advice of those in his own party who would have had 
him remain noncommittal on the question of Amer- 
ica’s duty in the world emergency. 

Fortunately for the cause of democracy, there is no 
difference in objective between the President and Mr. 
Willkie on the broad principles of foreign policy. Mr. 
Willkie is against Herr Hitler and all that he stands 
for and so is Mr. Roosevelt. The idea of “playing 
ball” with Hitler in a post-war world is dismissed by 
inference and the need of the hour—to build up Amer- 
ica’s defenses—is now the identical aim of both nomi- 
nees. 

What then is the line of demarcation between Mr. 
Willkie and Mr. Roosevelt? The Republican nominee 
insists that to be strong internationally, the United 
States must be strong internally. This brings the citi- 
zen promptly to domestic issues where, as everybody 
knows, there are plenty of differences between Mr. 
Willkie and Mr. Roosevelt. 

There is, for example, the question of national unity 
through elimination of economic and class warfare. 
There is also the principle of one-man government as 
exemplified by the third term issue. There is further- 
more the fundamental difference between a govern- 
ment of laws and a government of men, government 
by whim and arbitrarily exercised power, and govern- 
ment by rules, by regulations, by laws that are applied 
equally to all classes and groups of citizens, rich or 
poor. 


FRANKNESS 
ON THE WAR 
ISSUE IS WISE 


Mr. Willkie did not hesitate to 
utter frankly and clearly his in- 
tentions with respect to peace 
and war. He removed the subject 
from the hypocritical atmosphere in which it is usual- 
ly discussed by politicians when he said: 

“No man can guarantee to maintain peace. Peace 
is not something that a nation can achieve by itself. It 
also depends on what some other country does.” 

For this statement alone, Mr. Willkie deserves the 


thanks of every honest-minded person in public life 
irrespective of party. He could have said that he woul¢ 
“assure peace.” He could have said he “would not 
drag America into foreign wars.” He could have de. 
clared that he wouldn’t “send our boys overseas,’ 


FORTHRIGHTNESS The reason Wendell Willki 
INSTEAD OF OLD didn’t say any of these things i: 
POLITICAL DODGES that he isn’t a politician but be 

lieves instead in forthrightness 
He does not want anybody to think that under certair 
circumstances he would not advocate war. He doe 
not hesitate to criticize Mr. Roosevelt for statement 
and actions that seem provocative of war. This ex 
cerpt from the Willkie address is worth reading care 
fully: 

“But I cannot follow the President in his conduc 
of foreign affairs in this critical time. There have beer 
occasions when many of us have wondered if he is de. 
liberately inciting us to war. I trust that I have mad 
it plain that in the defense of America, and of our lib 
erties, I should not hesitate to stand for war. But lik 
a great many other Americans, I saw what war wa 
like at first hand in 1917. I know what war can do t 
demoralize civil liberties at home. And I believe it t 
be the first duty of a President to try to maintair 
peace.” 

This is a serious accusation. It goes to the heart o 
the criticisms voiced so often about the President sinc 
he announced his willingness to run for a third term 
It implies that for political advantage the Presiden 


might be glad to see an international crisis develo — 


out of which he would benefit politically. 


There is no doubt that this sort of innuendo is tht § 
direct consequence of Mr. Roosevelt’s third term am 


bitions. Had the President permitted anyone else it 
his party to be named this year there would have beet 
no opportunity for this point to be made against tht 
Democratic party’s nominee. But it so happens thal 
the President in his own acceptance speech sought to 
justify his third term nomination on the ground that 
acrisis in international affairs had arisen which mad 
him indispensable to the nation at this time. 

To put it another way, Mr. Willkie answers the 
plain implications of the President’s speech of at 
ceptance wherein Mr. Roosevelt sought to give the 
impression that unless he were elected, America would 
come into the hands of sinister forces. Mr. Willkie 
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VOWS 


“I wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 


VOLTAIRE 





An honest speech which gives an insight into the quality of mind 
of the Republican nominee—Refreshing example of man 
who eschews political chicanery in a national emergency. 


hands the compliment back with unrestrained em- 
phasis. Indeed it would be well for the two speeches 
to be read together by anyone who really wishes to 
make an objective comparison. 

It is apparent also that Mr. Willkie resents the 
Roosevelt innuendo that if elected he would have any 
sympathy with the doctrines of totalitarianism and the 
Republican nominee makes it clear he will not hesi- 
tate to fire back at any such statements if repeated by 
the President or by his spokesmen in this campaign. 

The high point of the Willkie address is the fol- 
lowing passage: 

“We must face a brutal, perhaps, a terrible fact. 
Our way of life is in competition with Hitler’s way 
of life. 

“This competition is not merely one of arma- 
ments. It is a competition of energy against ener- 
gy, production against production, brains against 
brains, salesmanship against salesmanship. . . . 

“I promise, by returning to those same Amer- 
ican principles that overcame German autocracy 
once before, both in business and in war, to out- 
distance Hitler in any contest he chooses in 1940 
or after. And I promise that when we beat him, 
we shall beat him on our own terms, in our own 
American way.... 

“This Administration stands for principles op- 
posite to mine. It does not preach the doctrine of 
growth. It preaches the doctrine of division.” 


DISTORTION OF 
| UBERALISM 
s S DENOUNCED 


That’s the essential point on 
which Mr. Willkie evidently in- 
tends to base his campaign. He 
wants the industrial and agri- 
cultural and the moral and physical energies of the 
nation organized and united. He believes that the 
Roosevelt doctrine has brought disunity and that his 
own leadership can bring unity. 

Wendell Willkie claims proudly to be a liberal and 
denounces what he terms the distorted liberalism of 
Mr. Roosevelt. Mr. Willkie attacks concentration of 
power in the hands of either big business or big gov- 
emment. He proclaims unafraid his stand on a num- 
ber of subjects in his party platform and asks Demo- 
fats and Republicans alike to support him in his 
tusade for national effectiveness. 

The Willkie speech isn’t polished. It shows the ef- 
fects of those hectic weeks when he has been trying to 


organize his campaign and work on his acceptance 
address. There was no “brain truster” at his elbow to 
rewrite the speech and make the phrases sound me- 
lodiously eloquent. Here and there are imperfections. 
A good editor would have eliminated a phrase now 
and then and perhaps substituted “we” where the 
word used is “I.” Likewise, in the concluding para- 
graphs, it seems that Mr. Willkie attributes to the Re- 
publican party a bit more virtue than it has exhibited 
in the past. 


AN HONEST WAY 
TO BEGIN A 
CAMPAIGN 


But of one thing, the listener 
and reader can be sure—the 
speech was not synthetic. It was 
Wendell Willkie’s own. It is a 
good beginning—an honest beginning. If it is not in 
accordance with all the rules of political caution or 
of literary composition, the American people can re- 
joice that they have as the nominee of a major party 
one who does not hesitate to offer the results of his 
labors for what they are—notably as his own and 
nobody else’s. 

It is for this reason really that the Willkie speech is 
refreshingly novel and manifestly honest. Mr. Willkie 
will make many more speeches during the coming 
campaign expressing views on current questions, but 
for an insight into the quality of a man’s mind and 
the unerring rhythm of his conscience the address de- 
livered in Elwood, Indiana, last Saturday is very re- 
vealing. It conforms to what the American people like 
to find in the minds of their public men but which in 
these days of excessive ambition and political chi- 
canery they have unhappily not been permitted to see 
for many years. 

Wendell Willkie has made a commendable start. 
He has tackled the issues boldly and clearly. His ad- 
dress indicates that the campaign of 1940 will be re- 
corded as one of the greatest in all our political history. 

But above all there is nothing in the Willkie ad- 
dress which can give aid or comfort to the enemies of 
democracy abroad or in our midst. The American 
spirit comes to the fore just as militantly in one party 
as in another. 

Throughout the world as the friends of human 
freedom look to America for guidance there can be 
reassurance now that come what may political lead- 
ership in the United States aspires still to express the 
will and determination of a free people. 
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Should Fifty World War Destroyers 
Be Transferred to Great Britain by U.S.? 


Vice Admiral Harry P. Huse 


Retired; Former Commander, U.S. Naval 
Forces in European Waters and Former 
Member of General Board of Navy, 


answers: 


In my opinion, it would be correct 
strategy to transfer the destroyers to the 
British at once. This opinion is not based 
on sentiment, but on what I believe to 
be sound policy for the protection of 
American interests. 

The island of Bermuda bears much the 
same relation to the defense of our east- 
ern seaboard as do the Hawaiian Islands 
to our western seaboard. If we can obtain 
possession of it by some friendly agree- 
ment with Great Britain, we could de- 
velop it into a strongly defended and very 
valuable naval and aviation base. It 
would be mutually advantageous to ex- 
change destroyers for Bermuda, cancelling 
for good measure so much of the British 
World War debt as might be thought 
equitable. 


Senator Edwin C. Johnson 


(Dem.), Colorado; Member, Senate Com- 
mittees on Military Affairs, Finance and 
Interstate Commerce, 


answers: 

The proposed transfer of a part of our 
Navy to England is contrary to the spirit 
of international law and is tantamount to 
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. JAMES W. HOOK 





Widespread controversy has 
arisen over the question whether 
the United States should transfer 
fifty over-age destroyers to Great 
Britain, a proposal recently sup- 
ported by General John J. Per- 
shing in a radio address. In order 
to obtain a cross-section of authori- 
tative views on this subject, The 
United States News asked ouft- 
standing naval officers, legislators 
and businessmen these questions: 





Should the United States 
agree to transfer fifty World 
War destroyers to the British, 
directly or through Canada? 

If so, should this country 
make the transfer on the 
basis of national interest or 
should the United States Navy 
receive in return a needed 


naval base in the North At- 
lantic or a bevy of battleships? 
Answers are presented _— se 





a declaration of war against England’s 
enemies. Furthermore, it would be a vio- 
lation of our own statutes. 

If it were legal, it still would be a crime 
against the welfare of our citizens to dis- 
pose of a vital part of our inadequate fire 
department when the world is on fire. 


Admiral Henry A. Wiley 


Retired; Member, United States Maritime 
Commission; Commander of Destroyers, 
Pacific Fleet, 1919-20; Commander, U. S. 
Fleet, 1927-29, 


answers: 


I thoroughly agree in principle with the 
suggestion of transferring the old destroy- 
ers to the British, but that is not my plan 
for helping to save the British Empire, 
and thereby our own security. My plan is 
to throw the whole weight of our sea pow- 
er into this conflict alongside of Great 
Britain at once. 


James W. Hook 


NEW HAVEN, CONN.; President, The Geo- 
metric Tool Co.; Former President, New 
England Council; Member, Business Ad- 
visory Council, Department of Commerce, 


answers: 

I believe that, if England loses, America 
stands a very good chance of becoming a 
second-rate nation. Therefore, I want 
England to win, and I want this country to 
do everything that it can do, short of 
dangerously weakening its own defenses, 
to insure that result. 

If England loses, it would seem to me 
that we will have to sacrifice our existing 
standard of living on the altar of military 


preparedness. Even then, with the Axis 
powers having access to the great pro- 
ducing plants of the conquered countries 
as well as their own, I believe we would 
have a hard time keeping up with them. 
And, of course, we cannot overlook Japan 
and its constant threat to our westem 
coast. 


Senator Nye 


(Rep.), North Dakota; Member, Senate 
Committees on Foreign Relations, and 
Appropriations, 


answers: 


The United States should agree to trans- 
fer fifty—no more, or any less—of its de- 
stroyers to the British under no circun- 
stances. 

If the emergency confronting the United 
States is as serious as some would have us 
believe it to be, then we need those de- 
stroyers, and we need them badly. 


Vice Admiral Wm. L. Rodgers 


U.S.N., Retired; Former Commander in Chief, 
Asiatic Fleet; Member, General Board of 
Navy; Member, Advisory Council, Washing: 
ton Conference on Limitation of Armament, 


answers: 

I think the transfer should be done as 
soon as possible because it is the national 
interesi of this country to see Germany de- 
feated. 

As Great Britain and her Dominions are 
fighting in our cause as well as in theif 
own, it would be shameful and base to at- 
tempt to profit in their extremity by bar- 
gaining to secure from them a naval base of 
any battleships. 
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AMERICAN ENTERPRISE 


MAGNESIUM IS THE LIGHTEST of all structural metals. It 
is a full third lighter than any other metal in common use. 


Remarkably tough as well as light, magnesium metal is 
today vitally essential to the construction of airplanes and 
is likewise eliminating useless weight in a wide variety of 
other products. 


Originally, our country was dependent on Europe for a 
supply of this invaluable material. But the price—several 
dollars a pound— prohibited its extensive use. 


It was in 1915 that The Dow Chemical Company began its 
pioneer work in the development of processes that would 
ultimately assure a completely adequate /ow-cost domestic 
supply of magnesium metal. 


There followed 20 years of intensive effort—a steady, 
successful march of progress that contributes an important 
chapter to the story of American industrial advance. 


As a result of this 20-year effort, Dow is supplying Ameri- 
can industry with a series of low-cost magnesium alloys 
known as DOWMETAL*. 


When Dow originally began its development work the 
price of magnesium was $3.50 a pound. As production 
and acceptance of DOWMETAL increased, price was 
reduced. Today magnesium metal is selling at an all-time 
low of 27 cents a pound. 


Dow created and owns its methods of production. It pays 
no patent royalties on the production of magnesium metal 
to any foreign sources. 


And within the last year Dow has doubled its production 
facilities and these will be doubled again by December, 
1940. These facilities can provide 25,000,000 pounds 
a year and can be quickly increased—ample assurance there 
will be no lack of low-cost domestic magnesium metal for 
all of America’s present needs. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


First of a series of three articles on The Story of Magnesium Metal. 
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—— Nhe bro and Con of Nattonal Issuer. 
EXCESS PROFITS TAX: PRESS VIEWS 


Comment of newspapers 
evenly divided on merits 
of proposed legislation 


The proposed excess profits tax, on which 
the House Ways and Means Committee 
and the Senate Finance Committee re- 
cently completed public hearings, is greeted 
by an evenly divided commenting press. 
One-half the newspapers find the proposed 
bill reasonable, but an equal number of 
commenting editors criticize it, largely on 
the ground that measures providing for 
amortization of new plant should be sep- 
arated from the tax bill and expedited, with 
the tax phase taking a more deliberate 
course. 

The Baltimore (Md.) Sun (Dem.) , how- 
ever, feels that “both the Administration 
and Congress will have to come more 
closely to grips than this with the financial 
aspects of the defense program,” adding 
that “the proceeds of the tax will seem 
very small in comparison with the need.” 

More favorable is the conclusion of the 
Cleveland (O.) Plain Dealer (Dem.) that 
“the proposal, on its face, appears fair and 
reasonable,” and that “the proposed rates 
for the taxation of excess profits are prob- 
ably not exorbitant,” while “the way is 
cleared for the speeding of war produc- 
tion.” 

“There is no reason for haste on the tax 
itself,” suggests the New York Times 
(Dem.), “as the first installment on it 
will not be paid in any case until March 
15 of next year, but upon workable amorti- 
zation provisions depends the placing of 
defense orders immediately,” adding that 
“the amortization provisions could and 
should have been passed separately many 
weeks ago.” 

“There appears to be willingness,” says 
the Canton (Ohio) Repository (Ind.) , “to 
recognize that the primary purpose of tax- 
ation is to get the feathers off the goose 
without killing the goose.” 

“The changes,” according to the Wall 
Street Journal (Ind.), “remove one of the 
defects in the general scheme as previously 
discussed. The option proposed to be given 
to the taxpaying corporation to select 
either the ‘average earnings’ base or the 
‘invested capital’ base in reporting would 
neutralize the effect of an illogical princi- 
ple.” 

“The problem of levying an excess profits 
tax in connection with the national de- 
fense program,” declares the Manchester 
(N.H.) Union (Rep.), “will require the 
most careful study to avoid unnecessary 
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hindrances to that program.” That paper 
adds: “Any attempt to levy such a tax is 
certain to run into numerous problems, 
and great care must be taken to see that 
the tax does not have a paralyzing effect 
on industrial operation.” 

“A decided improvement on former 
congressional tax procedure,” it is pointed 
out by the Detroit (Mich.) News (Ind.), 
“has speeded consideration of the bill, 
with the House committee and the Senate 
Finance Committee holding joint sessions 
instead of separate hearings.” 

“The subcommittee,” avers the St. Louis 
(Mo.) Post-Dispatch (Ind.), “proposes 
a 25 to 40 per cent levy on excess profits, 
which is extremely mild, when it is re- 
called that the 1917 law provided a tax 
running up to 80 per cent, and in one year 
yielded two and a half billion dollars.” 

Speaking for the plant owners, the St. 
Paul (Minn.) Pioneer Press comments: 
“The danger of being left with worthless 
plants, representing heavy outlays of 
money, after a few years of activity, will 
be so great in some instances that the 
Government will probably have to go into 
the business of munitions manufacture 
itself on a greater scale than originally 
contemplated. But the law should be 
tightly drawn to prevent the 
sprouting of a crop of armament million- 
aires. Presumably the experts represent- 
ing the Government have undertaken to 
establish the certainty of that.” 


enough 


Thomas for Detroit News 


OH, ME! 


The Buffalo (N.Y.) Evening Neus 
(Rep.) says: “The subcommittee did well 
to include in this legislation a plan for a4 
five-year amortization of the cost of plant 
construction and expansion for armament 
production, as well as a repealer of the 
unfair Vinson-Trammell Act limitation of 
8 per cent on airplane and battleship 
construction profits. Uncertainties in. 
volving the amortization question have 
been responsible more than any other 
single factor for holding up vital defense 
contracts.” 


Coffman for Ft. Worth Star-Telegram 
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Fitzpatrick for St. Louis Post Dispatch 
LOT OF THINGS GO IN A CRISIS 
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The Pro and Con of National Issues 





Should U.S. Send 


Food to Europe? 
Editors’ Reaction 


The suggestion that the United States 
feed civilians in German-occupied areas 
of Europe is disapproved almost unani- 
mously by the commenting press. The chief 
argument advanced against the proposal 
of former President Hoover is that it 
would be impossible to work out any 
scheme that would not indirectly aid Ger- 
many. 

“Britain’s dilemma is_ serious,” ac- 
cording to the Boston (Mass.) Transcript 
(Rep.) . 

This newspaper’s comment then goes on 
to emphasize the point that “on the one 
hand she doubtless fears that food admit- 
ted by her blockade will find its way into 
Germany; while on the other hand, she 
risks seeing innocent people—largely her 
former allies—die of starvation.” 

“There should be a way to deal with 
Germany in this case,” concludes the Wil- 
mington (Del.) News (Ind.), adding: “If 
the war continues into the autumn and 
winter, at least it is incumbent on this 
country to attempt some approach on the 
basis of common humanity.” 

“Will the groups that have been con- 
tending the United States should attend 
strictly to its own affairs,” asks the Ann 
Arbor (Mich.) News (Ind.), “now begin 
to insist that America’s primary duty is to 
break the British blockade?” 

“Millions will die,” declares the San 
Francisco (Calif.) Chronicle (Ind. Rep.) 
“unless America feeds them. The objection 
raised to this is not alone that Hitler will 
steal what America sends to the starving. 
That might be controlled. The disturbing 
factor is whether by ameliorating the suf- 
fering of Hitler’s slave peoples and making 
them submissive, the totalitarian cause 
may be strengthened.” 

“A bargain is suggested,” says the Jersey 
City (N.J.) Journal (Ind.), adding: “If 
Hitler would withdraw from the stolen 
lands, America could guarantee to pro- 
vide food for their populations. That may 
seem to be an impossible proposition, but 
it is the only means of averting a famine. 
England would doubtless agree to a par- 
tial raising of the blockade for such pur- 
poses under such conditions.” 

“War is utterly cruel,” charges the In- 
dianapolis (Ind.) Star (Rep.), “in that 
modern strategy includes entire popula- 
fons as well as mobile armies. An agree- 
nent with the Nazis may permit some re- 
lef, if conditions become as critical as 
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Messner for Rochester Times-Union 
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A DIFFICULT DECISION 


observers have predicted. The blame for 
suffering humanity, however, is Germany’s 
alone and the British should not be sub- 
jected to criticism for maintaining the 
tightest blockade naval resources will 
permit.” 

The New York Herald Tribune (Rep.) 
declares “it would be folly if this coun- 
try, while lending every possible aid to 
the British with one hand, should, on the 
other, start an agitation to break down 


Buescher in Connellsville Daily Courier 


HE AND HIS SHADOW 


Russell for Los Angeles Times 


WINTER MENU 


what the British regard as their greatest 
weapon and greatest hope of survival. 
. . . Food is war. If that iron rule imposes 
suffering, it will not be this country’s 
fault. It will be the fault of those who 
loosed war on the world.” 

“Our people want to be generous to the 
world’s distress,” avers the Salem (Mass.) 
News (Ind.), “but they don’t want to 
make gifts that in the end work to 
Germany’s profit.” 


Kirby for New York Post 
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(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of outstand. 
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THE CENSUS: 


Business Faces 


Slowdown noted in rate 
of country’s growth. Many 
trends of ‘20s reversed 


Population facts now being compiled by 
more than 7,000 workers in the U. S. 
Census Bureau soon will give the Amer- 
ican people more knowledge about them- 
selves than they ever had before. Much 
of this knowledge will be unwelcome; 
some of it will be alarming; almost all of 
it will point to problems that government 
and business must solve if the nation is to 
continue strong and prosperous. 

The most important fact established by 
the 1940 census is that the growth of 
America’s population is slowing down. 
Preliminary returns reveal that, in the 
ten years since 1930, the population in- 
creased only 8 per cent, the smallest in- 
crease in the history of the nation and 
only half as large as that between 1920 
and 1930. The country now has approxi- 
mately 132,000,000 people. By 1980, ac- 
cording to the National Resources Com- 
mittee, the country’s population will 
reach a maximum of 158,335,000 people, 
and then may begin to decline. 


Effect of Population Trends 


Other facts being established are that 
American cities are growing even more 
slowly than the country as a whole; that 
families of the rich are smaller than 
families of the poor; that the greatest 
population increases occur in areas least 
able to care for them; that there are fewer 
children today than there were ten years 
ago; that cities in New England and the 
industrial areas of Pennsylvania and Ohio, 
among others, have actually lost popula- 
tion in the last ten years. 

When census returns finally are compiled 
the American people are expected to dis- 
cover that, while at least 6,000,000 persons 
have been added to the working force of 
the nation, 2,000,000 fewer people are at 
work. They are also expected to find fewer 
farms and fewer farm jobs. At the same 
time, fewer workers are expected to be 
found at factory benches than were there 
ten years ago. 

All of these facts are forcing government 
officials and business leaders to recognize 
that the 1940 census will reveal a funda- 
mental change in American life, a change 
that will require new policies in both gov- 
ernment ‘and business. 
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ing importance in National Affairs today.) 


OUTLINE OF NEW ERA 


Adjustment to Fundamental Shifts in Population 


Well managed businesses, for example, 
can no longer expect to expand their out- 
put year by year and “grow with the 
country” because the country is slowing its 
growth. Future business expansion appears 
to depend either upon increasing the in- 
comes of American families or upon find- 
ing greater outlets for American goods 
abroad. In either case, many economists 
believe, the policies of business and the 
policies of the Government will have to be 
co-ordinated more closely. 

Slackened growth of the population is 
also an important factor contributing to 
investment difficulties. Up to 1930, govern- 


“wide World 
CENSUS FACTS 
“Unwelcome .. . alarming” 


ment economists estimate, half the capital 
invested in American industry went into 
caring for the needs of a rapidly growing 
population. This investment is no longer 
needed, which means that demands for 
new capital are no longer as large. 

Equally important are the population 
shifts the 1940 census is revealing. 

The most significant shift is away from 
cities. The prosperity of the 20s depend- 
ed importantly upon the rapid growth of 
American cities. In that decade cities 
grew faster than the country, bringing 
heavy demand for apartments, homes, 
skyscrapers, paved streets and transpor- 
tation facilities. Between 1920 and 1930 


cities above 25,000 increased their popula. 
tions 23 per cent while the country as a 
whole was growing only 16.1 per cent. 

City growth in those years eased the 
farm problem, as it contributed to the 
national prosperity. Urban development 
opened new jobs in industry and young 
people from farms flocked to fill them. 
The last decade saw this trend reversed, 
The 1940 census is showing that cities 
have grown only 5 per cent in the last 
ten years, while the country grew 8 per 
cent. This means that youth, who, in the 
20s would have found jobs in industry, 
remained backed up on farms during the 
*30s. Department of Agriculture econo 
mists estimate that there are 6,000,000 of 
these young persons now on farms, who 
under conditions of the preceding decade 
would have migrated to cities. 

Some of this farm population may be re- 
employed as the defense program expands. 
But few population experts expect the 
cities to resume their rapid growth. 

Reasons for this opinion are two: (1) 
the trend toward suburban life, and (9) 
the trend toward decentralization of in- 
dustry. 

The fact that the 1940 census shows 
many cities to have lost population—San 
Francisco and Philadelphia, for example— 
is attributed to the desire of urban work- 
ers to combine the advantages of city and 
country life by living in suburbs. 


Why Suburbs Have Grown 


Movement of city dwellers to suburbs 
was made possible through the growth d 
the automobile industry and the expan 
sion of highway building, which together 
provided rapid transportation into bus- 
ness centers. The movement was al 
aided by the fact that radios provided 
entertainment in homes, and the improve 
ment of septic tanks and water supplies 
gave suburban residents urban advantages 
at lower tax costs. 

The trend toward decentralization of i- 
dustry is most marked in the growth 
Texas during the last decade. While 
older, more established communities i 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and New England wer 
losing population, Texas cities grew 
prodigiously. 

When 1940 census returns have beet 
completely digested by statisticians, th 
country also will know for the first time 
the extent of the unemployment problem. 
Included in the employment census W 
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be facts about the shifting nature of work 
Americans are doing, which will throw 
light on the unemployment problem. 

Census officials already know, for ex- 
ample, that in 1870 agriculture and manu- 
facturing accounted for 75 per cent of 
American employment, while in 1930 only 
50 per cent of the workers were engaged 
jn these activities. If the same percent- 
ages prevailed today as in 1870, farms 
and factories would have 12,000,000 more 
jobs to offer. 

But while employment opportunities 
on farms and in factories have not grown 
as rapidly as output, other fields of em- 
ployment have expanded. Between 1910 
and 1930, for instance, the number of 
persons employed in selling and clerical 
work increased from 3,000,000 to 7,000,- 
000. As living standards improved, Amer- 
icans demanded new and improved serv- 
ices, thereby opening new jobs. 

Today there are fewer children in ele- 
mentary schools than there were ten years 
ago. In a few years, high school enrollment 
will begin to decline, and, some years 
further ahead, decreases can be expected 
in the number of college students. 

The fact that the child population is 
decreasing also is significant to business. 
In the 1940s, if business conditions im- 
prove, the millions born in the ’20s, now 
coming of age, will be marrying and found- 
ing homes. The next decade, therefore, 
should see a greatly improved demand for 
houses and for home appliances such as 
stoves, refrigerators, radios and furniture. 

After that, however, the demand will 
begin to slacken as fewer children begin to 
reach marriageable age. The decline in the 
child population also forecasts a marked 
change in the demand for food, clothing 
and recreational supplies. Older people 
drink less milk and more fruit juice, for 
example, and the demand for baseball bats 
will decrease while an increase can be ex- 
pected for golf clubs. Business must pre- 
pare to adjust to this change, just as in the 
past industry turned from producing 
wagons to making automobiles. 

Of long-term significance is the geo- 
graphical difference in the nation’s birth 
tate. The largest families in the nation 
are being found in the Southeastern States 
and in New Mexico, Idaho and Utah. 
More children also are born to rural 
families than to city families. These facts 
indicate that the future population will 
come from the relatively poor States east 
of the Mississippi and south of the Mason- 
Dixon Line and from farming areas, 
where family incomes are lower than in 
cities, 

Census-takers also found that poor 


families have more children than well-to- 
do families. 
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“YES, | KNOW YOU'RE BUSY, MISS WIGGINS .... 
BUT REALLY I'VE BEEN WAITING QUITE A WHILE!” 











USY? Miss Wiggins is overwhelmed! Her office still uses old-fashioned two-person 

dictation. In addition to typing and filing, handling phone calls and seeing 
visitors, she has to take dictation. It’s no wonder she can’t always leap like a stricken 
deer whenever Mr. Phipps rings for her. 

Business today just can’t afford the buzz-and-wait system. Hence within arm’s 
reach of many a top-flight executive you'll find the ever-handy Dictaphone. 

This modern dictating machine serves you instantly—at any hour. No need to call 
your secretary when you wish to dictate. And she is free to perform other secretarial 
work for you. You both get more work done—more easily. 

Prove this for yourself. Try a new Dictaphone Cameo in your office. See how soon 
your pile of work melts away—how much more your secretary is able to help you. 

Don’t wait any longer. Clip the coupon and mail it right away! 


“What’s an Office, Anyway?” 


Dictaphone’s new talking motion picture shows 
the cause and cure of office bottle necks. You’re 
cordially invited to see it at your own convenience. 
You'll find it an absorbing study in personnel 
relations. Mail the coupon below —today. 
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The word DICTAPHONE is the Registered 
DICTAPHONE 23233252 
Makers of Dictating Machines and Access- 
ories to which said ‘Trade- Mark is Applied. 
DICTAPHONE CORPORATION, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York Ci 

In Canada — Dict: ph Corporati Ltd., 86 Richmond Street, West, Toronto U-8 
(CD I should like to see the new Dictaphone movie, 
“What's an Office, Anyway?” Please have your 

local representative arrange a showing for me. 





(CD Please send me your Progress Portfolio describing the new 
Dictaph Cameo Dictating and Transcribing Machines. 








Company ______. 
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LABOR ACT CHANGE NOW UNLIKELY 


Shift of Mr. Green to Opposition Held to Dim Chance of Amendment 


AFL president now says 
his previous indorsement 
was with reservations 


Prospects of amending the Wagner Act 
in any important respect at this session of 
Congress have dimmed considerably as a 
result of AFL President William Green’s 
appearance last week before the Senate 
Labor Committee. 

Revealed by Committee Chairman Elbert 
D. Thomas and Senator Allen J. Ellender 
was the fact that Mr. Green had with- 
drawn his support of amendments passed 


membership from three to five, and would 
like an amendment to permit the organiza- 
tion of craft unions in any plant where a 
majority of craftsmen wanted one. This 
amendment is unlikely to get Senate com- 
mittee approval because of the CIO’s 
violent opposition. 

Few opponents of the Wagner Act and 
the Labor Board had hoped that the 
Senate would accept all of the Smith 
Committee amendments, but they had 
hoped that a few, at least, would be ap- 
proved. Mr. Green, however, opposed the 
bill’s provision separating the Board’s 
judicial and administrative functions; its 


—Wide World 


AFL PRESIDENT GREEN—SENATOR THOMAS 


After the testimony . 


by the House and recommended by the 
Smith Committee, which investigated the 
Labor Board for that body. The AFL 
leader explained, the Senators said, that 
he had indorsed the Smith amendments 
only with reservations and that, rather 
than have them pass without change, he 
would prefer to see them killed. 

This was music to the ears of adminis- 
tration Senators. These legislators had 
long opposed any vital change in the na- 
tion’s labor laws, but expected the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor to support them 
with vigor. Instead, they learned from 
Mr. Green that his organization would be 
satisfied with an increase in Labor Board 
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. . revision dimmed 


definition of agricultural laborers exempt 
from the act, and the limitation of back- 
pay awards to strikers. Unlikely now is 
Senate passage of amendments to broaden 
employers’ rights of free speech in labor 
matters and a tightening of Board rules 
of evidence, two more important features 
of the Smith Committee’s recommenda- 
tions. 

Mr. Green’s testimony appeared to 
bring his organization and the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations closer on labor 
legislation, but labor defense policies now 
threaten to widen the breach already 
noted within CIO ranks. 

Evidence of this wider breach came with 


the rebuff delivered to John L.,; Lewis, 
CIO president, by Sidney Hillman, CIO 
vice president and member of the Na- 
tional Defense Commission. Mr. Lewis 
took up the cudgels in behalf of James 
J. Matles, organizer for the CIO United 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers 
of America, who protested that his elec- 
trical union was excluded from Mr. Hill- 
man’s labor policy advisory commission. 

The Hillman council consists of seven 
representatives each from the AFL and 
CIO and two from the powerful, but un- 
affiliated, railroad brotherhoods. Factors 
that determined the selections, said Mr. 
Hillman, were “the degree of contribution 
to the program of national defense” and 
the assistance they could render. 

Mr. Matles contended the CIO electrical 
union was excluded because of a suspected 
“red tinge,” and Mr. Lewis demanded that 
Mr. Hillman keep “political non-conform- 
ity” out of the defense program. The De- 
fense Commission member denied such is- 
sues were pertinent. 

Pertinent, however, to CIO was the dis- 
pute between its two leaders. Importance 
of the dispute was made clear when both 
Mr. Lewis and Mr. Hillman sent copies 
of their letters to all 46 members of the 
CIO executive board. In the dispute was 
seen another strain upon CIO solidarity, 
which already has been weakened through 
Mr. Lewis’s opposition to a third term for 
President Roosevelt in the face of third- 
term support from many CIO unions. Mr. 
Hillman, in fact, is an outstanding CIO 
supporter of the President. 

The exchange of letters between Mr. 
Lewis and Mr. Hillman also indicates that 
New Deal hopes that the Hillman advisory 
committee eventually could effect a peace 
between rival labor movements are being 
dashed. 


Labor Board’s attempt to abolish all 
forms of company unions passed another 
milestone when the Second Circuit Court 
of Appeals in New York upheld the Board 
order directing Western Union to disestab- 
lish its employes’ organization. The union 
was organized in 1915 and reorganized im 
1937, when supervisors were eliminated as 
members. Court held the reorganization 
failed to establish an absolute and public 
cleavage between the old and new orgal- 
ization. The Court overruled the board's 
order to restore to employes the uniot 
dues that had been checked off. 
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Excess Profits Tax Bill 


As an Aid to Defense 


Three-Way Measure Would Include Government Aid 
To Manufacturers in Enlarging Arms Production Capacity 


Signing of contracts slows 
congressional action, but 
speed is declared still vital 


Work in Congress on an excess profits 
bill is proceeding at a slower tempo. The 
emphasis on speed has been lessened. The 
reason is that aircraft makers are signing 
huge orders without waiting for passage 
of the bill. 

Officials in charge of the defense pro- 
gam have been urging Congress to hurry 
the bill to break a log jam delaying orders 
for more than 4,000 airplanes, declaring 
that aircraft makers are holding up plans 
for new factories to handle the orders until 
the bill has been passed. This situation, 
they warn, continues, emphasizing that 
speed in enacting the bill still is necessary. 
The signing of contracts, they explain, 
does not mean Congressmen should feel 
factories are being built. Heavy plane de- 
liveries, they say, are as far away as ever. 


Three Provisions to Bill 

The excess profits measure is a three-way 
bill. It would impose a tax on “excess 
profits’—that is, on profits assumed to 
accrue to corporations (there will be no 
excess profits tax on individuals) as a re- 
sult of the defense activity. But it also will 
suspend the Vinson-Trammell Act limiting 
profits on government contracts for pur- 
chase of aircraft and for construction of 
naval vessels, and it would permit corpora- 
tions to deduct for tax purposes within 
five years the cost of new plant facilities 
built to handle government defense or- 
ders. 

The latter provision is referred to as the 
special amortization provision. It has been 
drawn as a concession to manufacturers to 
induce them to go ahead and build fac- 
tories for defense purposes without relying 
om the Government to build factories 
for their use and hold title to them. 
The effort to rush through the excess 
profits bill arose chiefly from a desire for 
uried action on this provision, although 
the profit limitations of the Vinson-Tram- 
mell Act were also regarded by manufac- 
turers as a barrier to plant expansion 
hecessary to step up production of aircraft 
and other defense weapons. 
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As an example of how the amortization 
provision would work, take the case of 
Company X. This company has an order 
from the Government for $10,000,000 
worth of airplanes. It must construct a 
$5,000,000 factory to build these planes, 
since it is now using all its plant capacity 
to build planes to fill previous orders. 


The Government, under 


plans now 


worked out, would pay for the planes as 
delivered, and also pay for the plant in 
installments. 


five annual Armed with a 
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DAVID SCHENKER 
“Incubation” after investigation 


contract to this effect, Company X could 
borrow the money to build the plant from 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
or a bank. As the Government paid the in- 
stallments, the company would repay the 
loan. That means that, if the RFC made 
the loan, the Government would be repay- 
ing itself. 

But the installment payments on the 
plant would be included in the gross in- 
come of Company X, and thus would be 
subject to taxation. The amortization pro- 
vision would enable the company to deduct 
these installments from its total taxable 
profits. Thus they would be made tax free. 
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The company would own the plant at 
the end of five years. But if it continued 
to use it, no further tax deductions could 
be taken against it for depreciation. The 
amortization provision is only a step-up in 
the time permitted for taking allowances 
for depreciation. 

The reason for the step-up is the un- 
certainty as to how long the defense 
emergency will last. Manufacturers have 
been afraid they would be stuck with use- 
less factories in which they had sunk a lot 
of money. Deductions for plant deprecia- 
tion are always allowed, but they usually 
are spread over a much longer period than 
five years. 

Although- administration sources de- 
scribe the special amortization allowance 
as “fair,” a fight against it is developing 
in Congress. Isolationists criticize it as a 
gift to munitions makers. Some others 
regard it as too great a concession. 

As a result of lessened pressure for hur- 
ried action, the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee is giving more attention to cases 
where hardships would be imposed by the 
excess profits tax. It is scanning more 
carefully statements made by spokesmen 
for taxpayers at the public hearings. The 
hearings, held jointly by the Ways and 
Means and Senate Finance Committees, 
were brought to a close last week. 





Congress last week eased regulation of 
new securities issues and in the same 
breath provided for regulation of the 
$4,000,000,000 investment trust industry, 
the latter action the result of a protracted 
investigation by the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission conducted by David 
Schenker, Commission attorney. 

A bill was passed authorizing the SEC 
to shorten, at its discretion, the 20-day 
“incubation period” for new securities is- 
sues under the 1933 Securities Act. This 
act simply requires corporations proposing 
to sell new blocks of securities first to 
register them with the SEC and to supply 
all information considered necessary to 
protect investors. 

Heretofore, the SEC has not permitted 
public offering of securities until at least 
20 days after registration statements have 
been filed. As soon as the bill has become 
law, the Commission can waive this re- 
quirement in cases where corporations 
have already filed a great deal of data in 
previous statements. Expectation is that 
securities offerings growing out of the de- 
fense effort, particularly stocks, may be 
speeded up. 

This is the first time that securities 
regulation has been relaxed by act of 
Congress. Easing of the 20-day incubation 
period was in the nature of a rider to the 
bill regulating investment companies. 
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— hhe Irewd of Cusmess— 


The Spread of Defense Millions 


Shipbuilding, Aviation Centers Reap Benefits of Initial Expenditures 


Inland areas expected 
to profit with a wider 
allocation of contracts 


Increasingly important to American 
business are the great sums of money dis- 
bursed by the Federal Government. Vast 
amounts have gone to agricultural areas 
in the form of aid to farmers. Other huge 
amounts have been expended mainly in 
industrial areas as relief for the unem- 
ployed. Now the Government is directing 
into the stream of federal money sums for 
national defense whose totals will far ex- 
ceed the farm aid and unemployment re- 
lief expenditures. The geographical dis- 
tribution of these will have im- 
portant effects on the future of the coun- 
try’s industry. 

The location of shipyards and most of 


sums 


the aviation plants on the East and West 
Coasts indicates where many of the de- 
fense millions may be initially concentrat- 
ed. But the demands of business and po- 
litical groups from inland areas and the 
strategic value of locating armament plants 
beyond the reach of a possible invader are 
expected to affect strongly the allocation 
of defense contracts. 

Some indication of the trend in distri- 
bution of defense money is found in the 
$1,622,714,000 of defense contracts award- 
ed between June 1 and August 12. 

The Middle Atlantic States of New 
York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania rank 
first in value of contract awards for mil- 
itary and naval supplies and for con- 
struction, with a total of $344,317,000. 
New England States rank second, with a 
total of $301,804,000; South Atlantic 
States, third, with $234,665,000; East 


North Central States, fourth, with $139, 
102,000; the three Pacific Coast States, 
fifth, with $45,863,000; the West South 
Central States of Louisiana, Oklahoma and 
Texas, sixth, with $33,603,000; the West 
North Central States—all west of the 
Mississippi river—seventh, with $5,636, 
000; the Mountain States, eighth, with 
$2,813,000; and the East South Central 
States of Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama 
and Mississippi, ninth, with $2,615,000 of 
awards. 

Areas outside continental United States 
—primarily Hawaii — received awards 
totaling $59,799,000 during the same 
period. No contract awards were reported 
for Arkansas, Montana, Idaho, New 
Mexico, Arizona and North Dakota. 

The outlook is that the sections which 
shared most heavily in these initial orders 
will continue to get proportionately more 
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July business activity, measured by check payments, ex- 
ceeded that of the year before by 9.18 per cent. Adjusted 
for higher prices, the gain was 6.1 per cent. The map shows 
business conditions of States compared with the average 
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national gain. Five States showed a decrease in activity. The 
average national gain was exceeded in 21 States shown ™ 
white; closely approached in the 6 shaded States. The 21 
States shown in black fell below the national average. 
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The Trend of Business 
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of the orders—first, because these areas 
have more industries that can be quickly 
geared to war production, and second, be- 
cause of the relative importance of naval 
construction. 

Enlargement of the Army, either 
through conscription or voluntary enlist- 
ment, will have a more immediate general 
eflect on business than will the arma- 
ment program because the military train- 
ing centers are distributed widely through- 
out the country. Withdrawal of large 
numbers of men from civilian life into 
the Army is expected to increase retail 



















































. sales as soon as new workers are hired to 
- replace the men in military service. 
of Businessmen, -in considering the geo- 
gaphical distribution of defense orders, 
- should not lose sight of the fact that, 
ds West as in the case of PWA projects, the 
ie entire country will benefit from orders 
ed ot materials needed for defense. ; 
ye The short-run outlook for business is 
dominated by the question of how well 
ch fp ie armament program develops in the 
we months _immediately ahead. The sus- 
ore. fy tained high level of the past two months 





dearly results from anticipation of plant 
and housing needs, and possible future 
delivery difficulties, connected with muni- 
tions production. Confidence of business- 
men and consumers during the autumn 
months will depend on actual results 
shown in developing the program. 

If present prospects are borne out, how- 
ever, industrial production this year will 
average a new high. Output for 1940 is 
now being forecast at 5 to 6 per cent great- 
erin volume than in 1929, as measured by 
the new Federal Reserve Board index. 







































































If armament output attains the levels 
now generally anticipated, with regular 
lines of production also active, plant ca- 
pacity may begin to be strained in some 
instances within the next year or so. This 
applies particularly to steel. 
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Retail trade continues to gain. Con- 
sumer incomes are still rising and people 
are looking ahead to possible (in some 
cases already announced) increases in 
cost of goods. Wholesalers, meanwhile, 
have been buying rather liberally for au- 
tumn delivery. 







































A favorable sign for the future of private 
building is the big drop this year in real 
estate mortgage foreclosures. The first 
sx months saw only 38,712 nonfarm fore- 
closures, a new low in the downward trend 
since 1933. This was 28 per cent below the 
first half of 1939, and represented an an- 
nual foreclosure rate of but 4.1 per 1,000 
dwellings. June continued the downtrend, 
falling 9 per cent below May. 
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No.3 of a series commemc tating 
the 70th Anniversary of 
The B. F. Goodrich Company 
~~ pioneers in rubber research. 

















SETTING THE PACE IN THE WORLD OF RUBBER... by Goodrich 


SHOCKING LIL’ DE-ICERS ... To make rubber that conducts electricity seems 
strange when “everybody knows” that rubber is a non-conductor, Electric 
power linesmen protect themselves with heavy rubber gloves. Electric 
wires and connections are insulated with rubber . . . and now Goodrich has 
made rubber a conductor! Here’s how it happened. Goodrich DE-ICERS 
protect airplane wings against ice, but they used to allow static electricity 
to build up on the wing as the plane rushed through the air. So . . . Goodrich 
chemists developed a new compound that slides the static right off the wing 
and never lets it build up at all. Simple, isn’t it? 


A JAW-BREAKER MAKES TIRES BETTER! Dibetanapthyl- 
paraphenylenediamine is just one of more than 900 
chemicals used currently in the manufacturing proc- 
esses of The B, F. Goodrich Company. This particular 
jaw-breaker helps make sturdier tires for your car. 
Other compounds give greater tensile strength to rub- 
ber bands, greater pressure resistance to fire hose, or 
greater resilience to rubber mattresses, 


BOULDER ROLLS ON! Every taxi rider in one American city 
is protected against both blow-outs and flat tires. The city 
is Boulder, Colo., where all taxis are equipped with Goodrich 
Seal-o-matic Inner Tubes—the 2-Way Safety Tubes with the 
“Self-Healing” lining that fills rips and holes while you ride. 


SQUEEZING WONDERS OUT OF STONE... From time imme- 
morial, science has battled against deterioration of material 
by the elements—by sunlight, air, water, acids, alkalis, oils. 
An important advance on this front was recently made by 
Goodrich scientists. Out of limestone, coke and salt they 
vitalized a material that, chemically, is almost completely 
inert and resists most known corrosives. Called Koroseal, it is 
used to coat shower curtains and raincoats, to line acid tanks, 
as an insulation, and for washers, gaskets and flexible piping. 





HOT STUFF! Though rubber is a natural vegetable 
material and subject to deterioration when heated, or 

exposed to sunlight or oil, Goodrich technicians have 
<~-- a rubber compound which can stand heat 
enough to fry eggs, boil coffee and brown toast. Used 
for “hot material” conveyor belting, this compound 
makes possible the continuous hauling of hot cinders 
from boilers, steaming coke from ovens or cement from 
kilns .. . thus curing some of industry’s worst headaches. 


x === & 


FIRST AGAIN, FOR AMERICAN PREPAREDNESS! 


To free the United States from dependence on natural rubber, Goodrich builds tires 
of “Liberty Rubber”—the new Goodrich synthetic, Ameripol! -_ > 


Coodrich 
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MANUFACTURERS OF QUALITY RUBBER PRODUCTS SINCE 1870 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


Conclusions expressed in these 
paragraphs are based upon decisions 
and rulings of courts and govern- 
ment bureaus. In making their de- 
cisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of 
space, cannot be set forth in detail. 
The purpose of these News-Lines is 
to call attention to these important 
matters. The United States News, 
on written request, will refer inter- 
ested businessmen to sources of this 
basic material. 


YOU CANNOT avoid paying federal 
income taxes on the stock dividends you 
receive if the stock so issued is different 
from the stock you now hold. For ex- 
ample, the Board of Tax Appeals rules 
that holders of voting common stock re- 
ceived a taxable dividend when their 
corporation voted a non-voting common 
stock dividend. 

* * 

YOU CANNOT sell small-sized pack- 
ages of your product to some customers 
and refuse to sell the same sizes to others. 
The Federal Trade Commission holds 
that a cosmetics manufacturer who lim- 
ited sales of small packages of his prod- 
ucts to certain customers, like five and 
ten-cent stores, violated the Robinson- 


Patman Act. 
*% * * 


YOU CANNOT, according to a federal 
circuit court of appeals decision, avoid 
paying a state use tax on material you 
import into the State to maintain your 
business. The decision involved an oil 
pipeline company and held that materials 
imported into Oklahoma to repair the 
line were subject to the use tax of the 
State. 





YOU CANNOT enable your employes 
to increase their earnings by hiring them 
to do additional work after their regular 
hours. The Wage-Hour Division rules 
that the Wage-Hour Law requires an 
employer to pay overtime rates to workers 
he hired to unload freight cars at a set 
price per car. 


* * * 


YOU CAN deduct from gross income, 
for federal income tax purposes, the cost 
involved in training apprentices for work 
in your plant. The Labor Department has 
been so advised by the Treasury. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT escape paying federal 
income taxes on the commissions you 
earn by assigning them to a corporation 
that is wholly owned by a close associate 
or relative of yours. The Board of Tax 
Appeals holds that such assignments do 
not relieve the earner of income tax lia- 
bility. 

¥ * * 


YOU CAN, according to one court de- 
cision, avoid paying Social Security taxes 
on employes of a Better Business Bureau 
to which you belong. A federal court in 
Oklahoma holds that a Better Business 
Bureau is an educational, non-profit cor- 
poration, and therefore does not have to 
pay Social Security taxes on its pay roll. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT designate under differ- 
ent names the stock you intend to issue 
in your corporation, unless the types of 
security are essentially different. Thus 
the Securities & Exchange Commission 
holds that designation of stock as “pri- 
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ority common” is misleading where the 
stock is essentially the same as “ordi. 
nary common.” 


* * * 


YOU CAN, according to a California 
Supreme Court decision, be held liable 
for the debts of a partnership to which 
you belong, even though the debts were 
incurred before you became a_ partner, 
The court so held in the case of rent due 
on a lease. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, in some federal circuits, ob- 
tain court review of Labor Board finding 
of fact if you believe the Board drew the 
wrong conclusions from those facts. The 
circuit court at Chicago held that, while 
findings of fact are conclusive if they are 
based upon substantial evidence, concli- 
sions of the Labor Board are subject to 
review. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT safely grant a wage in- 
crease at the request of a committee of 
your employes if, at the same time, a na 
tional union is attempting to organize your 
plant. A federal circuit court of appeals 
holds in two cases that such wage ip 
creases were unfair labor practices under 
the Wagner Act. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, even if every worker in 
your company belongs to a union, fed 
that you can lay off men and still not be 
guilty of discriminating against unio 
workers. The Labor Board finds in one 
such case that a company violated the 
Wagner Act by systematically laying of 
the most active union workers. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT represent that you are 
conducting a sales promotion contest ul 
less your award of prizes actually is based 
upon the correctness of solutions submit 
ted, and not upon the amount of goods 
contestants sell, the Federal Trade Com 
mission holds. 


* * 


YOU CAN avoid liability for ove 
time payments to a night watchman il 
your watchman is employed through 4 
contract with a private detective agency: 
A federal court holds that in such case 
the plant-owncr is not an employer * 
defined by the Wage-Hour Law. 
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Robert L. Ghormley 


President's special observer of 
Nazi assault on Britain is ‘‘grizzled 
sea-dog”’ type 








A new “mys- 
tery” man has ap- 
peared on the in- 
ternational front, 
quiet, unassum- 
ing Rear Admiral 
Robert Lee 
Ghormley, secretly 
sent to London by 
President Roose- 
velt on a mission 
that may have 
high diplomatic 
significance. The 
Administration of- 
fically insists that 
the trip is “routine,” that the Navy mere- 
ly is continuing to look for new tech- 
niques that may be tried in the German 
assault on Great Britain. 

The Navy Department itself says it is 
always sending men across the seas to get 























e Wor. 
Rear Admiral Ghormley 




















































































































































































































aad “professional information,” to keep their 
= “eyes open and mouths shut.” Officials 
eh admit, however, that the trip marks the 
xs first time such a high-ranking officer has 
nd® B been detailed to observer duty when the 
United States was at peace. 
The Admiral’s friends and associates 
a bubble enthusiastically when they talk of 
fed him. “He typifies what a good Navy man 
+ le should be, they say, “and he ought to 
ni @ far.” He is praised as a skillful ship- 
an handler as well as administrator—an all- 
the around officer. Although he is a strict dis- 
g of ciplinarian, he is well liked by his men 
(he is especially popular with his Naval 
Academy classmates). In appearance, he 
is the “grizzled sea-dog” type, thickset, 
_" with iron-gray hair and a lantern jaw. 
- Having served in the Navy 34 years, 
al with positions ranging from that of physi- 
bmit al-training director at Annapolis to that 
goods of Assistant Chief of Naval Operations 
Cm Admiral Ghormley knows the service in- 
side out. Soon after his graduation from 
the Naval Academy (where, incidentally, 
he was fullback on the football team) , 
over he served in the Nicaraguan campaign 
a of 1912. He was awarded the Distinguished 
igh 4 Service Medal during the World War. 
vent]. 1922—to use navy jargon—“he was 
a the senior officer present afloat” during 
a® the bombardment of Samsun, Turkey, 





by the Greek fleet. 
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‘Mystery’ Watcher of Blitzkrieg . . . 
Guardian of Nation’s Purse Strings 








Admiral Ghormley was born 56 years 
ago in Portland, Ore. He was first edu- 
cated in the public school of Moscow, 
Idaho, and then at the University of 
Idaho. His “usual residence” is still Mos- 
cow. The Admiral’s only outside interest 
is his family of three children. 


Lindsay C. Warren 


New Comptroller General is known 
as ‘Old Fox’ in the House. Fishing 
his only diversion. 

et hh Ever since the 
post of Comptrol- 
ler General was es- 
tablished in 1921, 
the so-called 
“watchdog of the 
Treasury,” refus- 
ing to pass checks 
for expenditures 
not authorized by 
Congress, has been 
an unpopular 
figure, in a good- 
natured way. 

Now, Represen- 
tative Lindsay C. 
Warren (Dem.), 
of North Carolina, is to be the new boss in 
the great red-brick building that houses the 
General Accounting Office of the U.S. 

As Comptroller General, recently ap- 
pointed by the President, Mr. Warren 
nominally will be one of the most powerful 
men in the Government. Not only must 


Comptroller General 
Warren 


. he pass on the spending of all congressional 


appropriations; also he must audit govern- 
ment accounts, settle claims, collect debts. 

Essentially a family man (fishing is his 
only outside activity), the North Caro- 
linian has long desired a permanent home 
for his wife and three children. That de- 
sire supposedly led him to accept the 
Comptroller Generalship—a position which 
pays $10,000 annually, for a 15-year term. 

In Congress since 1925, Mr. Warren 
had come to be recognized as one of the 
most influential leaders in the House. 
Noticing his habit of sitting in a napping 
position, with his eyes half closed, col- 
leagues called him the “Old Fox.” 

The new appointee was born at Wash- 
ington, N.C., 50 years ago. After at- 
tending school in Asheville, he entered 
the University of North Carolina. He 
studied law, and in 1912 was admitted to 
the bar. Before his election to Congress, 
he was prominent in local politics. 
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UNCLE SAM! 


. National Defense? 


We're willing to 


help. But, more 


¢ 


important, we’re 
ready to help. For many months 
a program of modernization 
has been under way on the Erie. 
New rolling stock has been 
added. New rails laid. Freight 
handling equipment has been 
modernized. Freight handling 
methods streamlined. And the 
program continues—for our 


aim is ever-better service. 


Man and machine, we are 
ready to do our part in the 
National Defense Program. 
We are ready at all times to 
provide safe, dependable, 


on-time service to shippers 


both large and small. 
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In principle, we are heartily in favor of the conscription bill. 
Our chief objection to it is that it is all wrong. 

We admire the proposed law’s title. It is to be a “Selective 
Service Act,” but obviously the bill itself has no relation to the 
title. Suppose you went into a book store and picked up a 
volume labeled “Secrets of Parisian Night Life.” You hide the 
book under your coat, furtively slip the clerk the $10 he de- 
mands, and then when you lock yourself in the hayloft and open 
the book, you discover it to be the collected recipes of all the 
Parisian night club chefs. You see what we mean? 

Well, then, we guess we will have to explain. The conscription 
bill is supposed to be a Selective Service Act. Its proponents say 
that it will enable the Government to choose from all the 
young men those best fitted for military duty, and to place them 
in the branch of service for which they are best equipped. 

Maybe that is the sponsors’ good intention, and everybody 
knows where good intentions go and what they are used for 
there. 

In the last war a great educational experiment was attempt- 
ed. Every man who entered the Army was promised he would 
be taught a trade. Careful inquiry was made as to his business 
or occupation, and then the recruit was put to work at some- 
thing as remote from his normal pursuits as possible. “Learn 
while you earn” was the motto, as automobile mechanics were 
made dentists’ assistants and masters of fox hounds found 
themselves company cooks. 

In its present preparations, we are told, the Army will recog- 
nize we are living in an age of intense specialization and all 
men drafted into the service will be given the military equiva- 
lent of their peace-time pursuits. That will be swell for 
Antarctic explorers, golf pros and breeders of century-plants. 

Specialization? 

But does the Sclective Service bill pay any real heed to it? 
It proposes to take the persons who will be least missed, and 

put them into military service 

for which they are most fitted, 

and it doesn’t do anything of 
ir te sort. 

- An honest-to-gosh Selective 

Service Law, which would ac- 
«+. tually take persons not essen- 

tial to civilian life and put 
them into military work for which they have ideal qualifications, 
is what this country demands and is going to get. 

For instance: 

The new army will have lots of tanks, and will need men to 
drive them who are utterly unconscious of danger, who can and 
do drive without seeing where they are going, who let no ob- 
stacles deter them. The Army says it is worried about getting 
such specialists. 

Nonsense! There are thousands of them available if the 
Selective Service Act is properly drawn. Just draft the drivers 
of the Government’s Post Office trucks into the tank corps, tell 
‘em to act naturally, and they'll pulverize Hitler’s Panzer divi- 
s‘ons the first time out. 

Or station a draft board by the side of the road near a dine 
and dance-emporium or a college football stadium, and just from 


WE ONLY PUT 
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The Conscription Bill as lt Ought to Be 


By Our Own Amateur Military Expert 


the departing crowd of motorists it could select enough qualified 
blitzkrieging tank drivers to win the next war as well as this. 

And they never would be missed—they never would be 
missed. 

Then the Army needs parachute troops, it says, with a wor- 
ried frown as if it were contemplating an impossibility. Shucks! 
Just draft all the young men 
operating elevators in tall of- 
fice buildings. The way every 
one of them can survive a 500- 
foot drop and crash-landing, 
which leaves the viscera of 
their passengers tangled with 
their bridgework, is a marvel. 
By drafting all the elevator operators, the Army could muster 
the world’s biggest aggregation of parachute troops—and they 
wouldn’t need parachutes! 

And they never would be missed. 

Photography is a very, very important aspect of modern war- 
fare. The United States has thousands of men, young men, 
indefatigable men, who are eminently able to do all the picture 
taking the Army needs at the snap of a finger, or a shutter. 
Military photography naturally falls into three classifications. 
First, there is the important job of taking photographs of gen- 
erals surrounded by their staffs, all nicely lined up with the 
general sitting in the middle. There must be 57,000,000 addicts 
of family-group snapshotters in the United States who could be 
drafted for that job. 

Secondly, there is the task of taking pictures which the 
subjects don’t want taken—enemy forts and air fields, troop 
concentrations and such-like. There are another 57,000,000 
specialists in amateur candid camera photography who ought 
to be demons at that sort of work. 

Then, from the still larger ranks of violent enthusiasts who are 
the main support of camera and film manufacturers and cut- 
rate print shops, could be drafted the takers of military photo- 
graphs intended to baffle the enemy. 

Drafted and put to work, their products could be left around 
for spies to steal, thus baffling the enemy general staff, which 
would go plumb nuts trying 
to puzzle out the breech 
mechanism of a new 75 mm. 
gun from a snapshot which 
contains a double-exposure of 
movie actresses selling war 
bonds, and American troops 
feeding refugee children at a 
soup kitchen. By all means, draft the amateur photographers. 

They never would be missed. They never would be missed. 

The above is just a sketchy sample of what a real Selective 
Service Law would accomplish, to the confusion of the enemy 
and the enduring peace, calm and profit of the rest of us. We 
even know where we ourself would best fit in—and we think 
our qualifications are proved by the foregoing critique. If 
Selective Service functions as it should, and puts the best man 
in the best place, please address all our future mail to The 
Man In Charge. 
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Evitor’s Nore: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Speeding Up Rearmament 

Sir:—The public and the papers should 
demand Congress stop all lines of work 
not essential to our real needs. I believe 
the Government should select a place in 
every State and start some kind of fac- 
tory to build planes, tanks, guns, for de- 
fnse. Draft every man not employed 
regularly in some line of work and build 
these plants. 

[ think we are just playing with this 
thing compared to the danger ahead. Take 
the idle men and double the shipyards. 
Then let’s get those destroyers to England 
at once. 
Albemarle, N. C. 


* * * 


Old-Men Governments 

Sir:—I usually feel definite on national 
isues, but, with the present international 
nix-up, I am lost. One thing is certain, 
Willkie is young and a fine businessman. 
Iam disgusted with the old, antiquated 
politicians. 

Old-men government is out of date. It 
seems to me that, if England and France 
had been led by younger men, they would 
not have met with catastrophe. They 
must have known what Germany was 
domg. France thought that she had the 
finest Army in the world; England that 
her Navy was invincible, and those old 
fellows did not see anything else. 


Washington, D.C. G.A.C. Age 79 
* * * 
Optimism From England 


Sir:—I make no comment on your do- 
mestic news, but your war news regarding 


S. M. Wuiriey 
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Britain is inaccurate and misleading. Fur- 
thermore, its pessimism is quite unjusti- 
fied. 

Your issues during June, 1940, showed 
increasing “jitters.” Take it from one of 
your readers in Britain that this war is 
not yet won by anybody. 

Obviously, you do not realize the tem- 
per of the people here and it seems that 
it is only your navy men who realize the 
meaning of “sea power.” 


London, England 


* * * 


Victor Freny 


Government-Controlled Economy 


Sir:—Many people stress the half-truth 
that America’s greatness is due to: free 
speech, free religion, free press, and lastly 
—ah, “free enterprise.” Might not the 
prosperity that our country has enjoyed 
in the past be attributed for the most 
part to the rapid and ruthless exploitation 
of a brand new continent under the ban- 
ner of “free enterprise”? 

We may as well wake up to the fact 
that our gully-washed soils are not so 
fertile as they once were. Our virgin 
forests have long since been man-handled. 
Our minerals are being exploited to the 
limit even now. And we have, and will con- 
tinue to have, a larger population to sup- 
port. 

Considering the extent of economic 
sickness now troubling our nation under 
the threadbare banner of “free enter- 
prise” and “uncontrolled economy,” how 
do you suppose we will fare tomorrow 
when our nation will be no longer young? 
Is it wise to take the cash and let the 
credit go indefinitely? No, this country’s 
salvation lies under the banner of free 
speech, ‘free press, free religion, and a gov- 
ernment-controlled economy. Other na- 
tions, because they could not read the 
handwriting on the wall soon enough 
woke up with speech, press and everything 
else controlled by the Government. 


Harrisburg, Ill. James R. Carr 


* * * 


Democracy and Conscription 


Sir:—In the discussion of compulsory 
military training there are some angles 
we would like to hear about. Why should 
your sons fight for me and my sons if 
we are not also willing to risk our lives 
in the defense of our country? Are only 
the blessings and privileges of democracy 
to be universal, and its dangers to be 
assumed by only those who have the 
courage and self-respect to volunteer? 

Do we owe nothing to those who fought 
at Valley Forge and who lie in Flanders 
Field? Has our system of education taught 
us that our liberties can be defended with 








merely fine words? Is there objection 
from industry and wealth to conscription 
for war? Haven’t we always approached 
a totalitarian state when at war? If that 
word scares us so, can we not find another 
to cover our needs that will not have its 
abominable association? 


Seattle, Wash. Mrs. C. C. E. 


a * * 


Protecting Earned Wealth 

Sir:—Many replies, including two from 
Congressmen, were received to my letter 
(U.S.N., May 17). I am unable to reply to 
all of them by letter, so kindly ask you to 
publish this, in full. 

Christian civilization is reeling under 
the blows of Pagan dictators, and our na- 
tion is threatened. This is all caused by 
private ownership of land and other nat- 
ural resources. Our Congress does nothing 
to abolish this very unjust situation. Noth- 
ing is done to protect earned wealth. 
Everything is done to protect the eco- 
nomic royalist. 

Please lend a hand to help this nation 
in its time of need. 
Estherville, Iowa 


A. W. Bairp 
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Mr. Eccles Cool Toward New Deal? . . . Officials Fear 
U.S. Crisis by Autumn . . . Cabinet Shifts in Prospect 


Army’s generals are chuckling over 
Senator Wheeler’s idea of an army of 
750,000 skilled mechanics. If opera- 
tions should develop in Latin Ameri- 
ca, need would be greater for 750,000 
“mule skinners” than for same num- 
ber of mechanics. 


x & & 


Defense Commissioner Knudsen is 
taking criticism of defense delays in 
his stride; is refusing to get tangled in 
the politics of defense policy. 


=a 


More and more Senators are increas- 
ingly irritated by alleged unwilling- 
ness of some American industrialists 
to make a single concession in the in- 
terests of national defense unless as- 
sured in black and white, in advance, 
that they will get a big profit. 


xk & 


Marriner Eccles is gradually slipping 
out of the group of White House ad- 
visers and finds himself increasingly 
critical of the New Deal he helped to 
create. 


x kk 


Treasury now prevents an American 
citizen from sending dollars to a rela- 
tive in any territory conquered by 
Germany, but does not prevent send- 
ing of dollars to a relative in Ger- 
many itself. Same principle applies 
to payments for goods, resulting in 
something of an embargo on trade 
with occupied territories. 


x * * 


Reasoning in official quarters is that 
Germany would have everything to 
gain by challenging the United States 
in a hurry instead of waiting for this 
country to prepare. It is for this rea- 
son that officials believe a critical sit- 
uation will confront this country if 
England goes under in a month or a 
few weeks, as is considered possible. 


x * * 


Inside rumors have it that the Ad- 
ministration is encountering difficulty 
in its search for a successor to J. 
Warren Madden as Labor Board 
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chairman when his term expires this 
month. Reports are that John G. Wi- 
nant, former New Hampshire gov- 
ernor and more recently with the In- 
ternational Labor Office in Geneva, 
and H. A. Millis, University of Chi- 
cago professor, have both turned cold 
shoulders to the proposition. 


xk * 


Some members of the Defense Com- 
mission are convinced that the time 
is approaching when that body—now 
purely advisory—vvill need to be given 
some real powers of its own. 


xk * 


High administration officials believe 
it is entirely possible that a crisis will 
face the United States this autumn. If 
Germany concuers England in short 
order, they believe, she may im- 
mediately invade the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Invasion might come in the 
form of seizure of a temporary air 
base in Canada or somewhere in the 
Caribbean. A deal may be made with 
Japan whereby the two nations would 
plan their moves with a view to the 
best results for both. 


xk * 


This Government is drawing no dis- 
tinction between occupied and unoc- 
cupied territory in France, classing 
both as occupied for all practical pur- 
poses. 


x kk 


Senator La Follette is responsible for 
the failure of administration forces in 
Congress to try to rush through as a 
separate measure the excess profits 
bill provision permitting manufac- 
turers to amortize within five years the 
cost of new plant built to handle de- 
fense orders. The Wisconsin Progres- 
sive is reported to have threatened to 
offer the World War excess profits tax 
as an amendment to any separate 
amortization bill that the House sends 
to the Senate. 


& 2 


State and Commerce Department of- 
ficials are rather confident that this 
country would enter the lists with 


slightly better than even chances in 
any economic contest with Germany 
for Latin-American trade. Reason 
that Latin-Americans are believed to 
prefer “dollar diplomacy” to Naz 
penetration as the lesser of two evil: 
The former wants only profits, where. 
as the latter is after governments. 


xk * 


Assistant War Secretary Patterson js 
rapidly becoming a major figure ip 
this country’s rearmament program 
and is showing results in tackling par. 
ticularly vexatious problems affecting 
industry. 

xk kk 


An excess profits tax is regarded in 
Congress as one of the hardest pieces 
of legislation in the world to put down 
in black and white. Part of the delay 
on the excess profits bill has been due 
to the time required to draft the ta 
provisions. Legislative drafting ex- 
perts have been burning the midnight 
oil struggling over clauses and con- 
mas. 


x & & 


Insiders do not discount too greatly 
rumors that Harry Hopkins may re- 
tire as Secretary of Commerce to be- 
come business manager for the Roose- 
velt library at Hyde Park. The post 
would fit the condition of his health, 
put him in position to maintain his 
close personal relations with the Presi- 
dent, and permit forays into politics 
without fear of criticism. 


“2 2 ® 


Beyond rumors concerning Secretat 
Hopkins, a general reshuffling of the 
Cabinet, and the “Little Cabinet” 4 
well, is indicated and some of it i 
compulsory. The resignation of Post- 
master General Farley is effective 
Aug. 31. Secretary Wallace’s resigné- 
tion will be accepted shortly after that 
date, at the latest. Under Secretaryd 
Commerce Noble has resigned. Rv- 
mors continue of impending change it 
the Secretaryship of Labor. Loui 
Johnson, former Assistant Secretary 
War, might fit into the picture, either 
at Commerce or Labor. 
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LUCKIES FINER TOBACCOS 
MEAN LESS NICOTINE 


Authoritative tests reveal that Luckies’ finer tobaccos 
contain less nicotine than any other leading brand! 


Here’s the natural result of buying 
finer, selected cigarette tobacco 
for Lucky Strike. Theaverage nico- 
tine content of Luckies, for over 
two years, has been 12% less than 
the average of the four other 
leading brands * —less than any 
one of them. 

This fact is proven by author- 
itative tests which have been 
confirmed from time to time by 


independent laboratories. 

You see, each year we exhaus- 
tively analyze tobaccos before pur- 
chase. Thus our buyers can select 
the leaf that is ripe and mellow, 
yet mild and 
content—then buy it up. 

The result—a cigarette of finer 
tobaccos—mildand mellow, with 
a naturally lower nicotine content. 
Have you tried a Lucky lately? 


low in nicotine 


¥%& NICOTINE CONTENT OF LEADING BRANDS. From January 1938 through 
March 1940, Lucky Strike has had an average nicotine content of 2.02 parts 
per hundred —averaging 9.82% less nicotine content than Brand A; 21.09% 


less than Brand B; 15.48% less than Brand C; 3.81% 


less than Brand D. 


Covrrgn 1840 The American Toreero Co 





